= it all one whether wesay ‘the Descent into 
2eades’ or ‘the Descent into Hell’? 


The Rev. Hugh Davis Murpuy, D.D., Rector 
i St. George’s, Belfast, has published five lectures 
Mia The State of the Soul between Death and the 
) Resurrection (Skeffingtons ; 5s. net). And in these 
ectures he tells us that it makes all the difference 
tl hether we say Hades or Hell. To say Hell is to 

isapprehend the matter. Christ could not have 
icdecended into Hell. For there was no Hell. 
here never has been a Hell, and never will be, 
hntil the end of the world. 


Not only is there no Hell, there is no Heaven. 
There is a Heaven where God dwells with the 
Angels, and where Christ went to dwell when He 
ascended up on high. But, says Dr. Murpny, 
here is no Heaven for you or me, even when we 
Hie. There never has been a Heaven for any man 
br woman born, and never will be, until the end 
of the world. But at the end of the world there 
will be both a Heaven and a Hell. 


Dr. Murpuy lectures by laying down proposi- 
tions. His first proposition ig this: ‘Heaven is 
the state of the blessed after the General Resurrec- 
tion, not before. This statement you can verify 
for yourselves. Search the Scriptures and you will 
find that the term ‘“‘ Heaven” is never used for the 
VoL. XXXI.—No. 6.—MarcH 1920. 
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dwelling-place of the Blessed between death and 
the Day of Judgment. Hence the earliest 
Christian author whose writings have come down 
to us after the writings of the New Testament says 
that they who say that a good man goes to Heaven 
when he dies are neither Jews nor Christians. 
He means that neither Jews nor Christians held 
the belief that the place to which good men go at 
death is Heaven—Heaven being the place reserved 


| for them after the General Resurrection.’ 


So there are three states of being for ‘us 
mortals.’ ‘There are three distinct and separate 
kinds of existence—(1) That here on this planet 
where body and soul are united; (2) That of the 
Intermediate State, where the soul shall exist apart 
from the body; (3) That of Heaven where the 
body, having been purified and made fit for im- 
mortality, shall once again be united to the soul.’ 


But ‘ifthe name of Heaven is never given in 
the Bible to the Dwelling-place of the Blessed 
between death and the Resurrection, by what 
name is that place or state called in the Bible?’ 
It is called Paradise. But first of all notice that 
there is a general name for the abode of all the 
dead, both bad and good. The name is Hades. 
Then notice that Hades is divided into two parts 
or states. Gehenna is the name for the state or 
abode of the bad. Paradise is the name for the 
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state or abode of the good. After the General 
Resurrection there will be the general Judgment. 
Then the good, clothed upon with the body, will 


be translated to Heaven, the bad will be sent to | 


Hell. But until then there is no Heaven or Hell 
for any mere mortal; there is only the Inter- 
mediate state called Hades, with its Paradise and 
its Gehenna. 


Christ descended into Hades. There was no 


Hell for Him to descend to. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan has written a book about 
preaching. Zhe Ministry of the Word he calls it 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). . For in that 
phraseg is included the whole conception of the 
work of preaching as distinguished from that of 
serving tables.’ And it is preaching the gospel, 
not serving tables, that in Dr. Campbell Morcan’s 
judgment is the supreme need of the hour. 


' What is this Gospel? Let us get into the heart 
of Dr. Campbell Morcan’s book. He finds the 
best summary of it in ‘those most familiar, but 
most sublime words: ‘God so loved the world 
that hé gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him’ should not’ perish, but have 


eternal life.” ‘That,’ he says, ‘is the Gospel.’ 


~~ And when ‘he has quoted that‘ perfect summary ’ 
of the Gospel; he proceeds’ to’ analyse it.!. What 
does it 
analysis’ of that perfect summary ‘in the words of 


meéan? 


our Lord concerning the mission of the Spirit in 
the’ world, ‘spoken to His disciples in the course of 
the paschal discourses: “And he, when. he’ is 
come, will convict the world in respect of sin, and 
of righteoushess, and of gadg chiens 
they bélieve not 6n'me ; of righteousness; because 
I go' ‘to the Father, and ye behold mé no more }of 
judgement, bécause the: prince of this’ world ga 
beet IHOzeS ai (Jai 168 we : $99 


‘of sin, because 


oi ed 


** Sin; -ighteatbtis judgement ~~ why?» ‘these: 


He: finds ‘the most perfect | 


| awakened, is conscious at once of the ideal for his! 


these are the things of which it becomes conscious.jp 
The awakening’ may be no more than awakening. i 
It may not result in any change of life. Buti 
whenever a spiritual awakening takes place theseg 
are the matters of which the soul is conscious—sin, e 


righteousness, judgement. 


First, of Sin. For sin is disobedience to God. @ 
And when a man is awakened to the fact of Godit 
he recognizes God’s claim to his obedience and his. 
personal responsibility for disobedience. God is% 
sovereign, and His law is the true standard for# 
human life: Man is capable of obeying God’s lawl 
—these are the two facts which make disobedience 
sin. ‘Sin fundamentally then is the wilful act of 
disobedience on the part of man, to the law of the] 
Sovereign Lord to Whom man owes allegiance.’ | 


Next, of Righteousness. Sin and righteousness 8 
are opposite. As sin is disobedience to the law of} 
God, righteousness is obedience to it... Righteous- 
ness rests! upon recognition of the same two facts'} 
as sin+-the sovereignty of God and the responsi-# 
bility of man. Righteousness ‘fundamentally 
then is the willing attitude: of obedience on. theif 
part of man to the good and acceptable ‘and 4@ 
perfect will of God.’ Fhe soul of man, spiritually i 
life'and his failure to reach it. Righteousness is 
the ideal, sin isthe failure. » wound 


' Then ‘Judgement.. For God is not the God of: 
Thomas Carlyle who ‘does nothing.’:. It is of thé 
very nature of God to be doing.» And His action 
is either ‘cursing or blessing. Still as of old’ are 
there the two high hills with the sons of men in the | 
valley between—Ebal for-cursing because of Sin, 
Gerizim for blessing because” of. rightéousnéss. 
Judgement is ‘that activity whereby He’ realizes } 
His ‘purposes, establishes: and: maintains )vorder;: 
It 'marks‘ therefore the centre of human responsi: 
bility: Righteowsness in human life>is right re?!) 
lationship ‘with’ ee “ire cei, ies ‘is. rebellion | 


Oser : =, 
Des ID™ z 
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#ainst it, which nevertheless cannot escape from 
» activity. Judgement then in the case of man 
_that activity of God, wherein He rewards the 
fo and punishes the wicked. The soul of 
an spiritually awakened comes to this conscious- 
fess. It knows that judgement is active.’ 


| It is then that the Gospel comes. It comes to 
etn the spiritual awakening io sin, righteousness 
nd judgement into loving fellowship with God. 
ow the Gospel comes by preaching. It is ‘the 
erd of the cross.’ What is the contents of the 
feacher’s message ? 


{- 


'. 
| First it is the presentation of the. Person of 
Porist. Not as a philosophical doctrine but as a 
The Christ of the Gospel ‘is’: God 
‘anifest, in His character, in His law, in His 
He. is also Man unveiled, in His 
apacity, in His obedience, in His realization. So 


Eiigious fact. 


oO 


tivity. 


iso therefore He is the One Whose presence in 
uman history has unmasked evil, as the opposite 
wf all that is in God, and the secret of human 
ndoing.” Men are convicted of sin, ‘because 
they believe not on te.’ 


~The message of the Gospel is, next, the story of 
ne work of Christ. That includes the Cross, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension. ‘ He ‘not only 
ilied for our sins, He rose for our justification, and 
ascended to the right hand of the Father to receive 
vifts for men... Men, no longer beholding Him 
With the eyes of sense; may yet be brought into 
such living fellowship. with Him, that in them may 
be fulfilled the ideal of righteousness. That is the 
second note of the Gospel.’. 


Last of all the contents of the preacher’s message 
is the claim of , Christ to sovereignty and .judge- 
ment—the sovereignty of God, the judgement of 
the World in the victory over the prince of it. 
Fhe claim of Christ is to complete victory. ‘The 
Stronger than the strong has wrested the usurped 
sceptre from the enemy:; and henceforth He 
exercises His executive authority, delivering those 


| that are bound, and moving ever triumphantly 


forward toward the consummation, when He shall 
deliver up the perfect Kingdom to His Father. 
This is the final and triumphant note of the 
Gospel.’ 


It is a surprise to find a man whose business in 
life is the Interpretation of the Old Testament 
challenging the right of the Old Testament to be 
our guide to God. It is a surprise to light upon 
the challenge in the introduction to a book on 
Prayer. . 

Mr...Conrad. A. SkINNER, M.A., has written a 
small book on Prayer in the Light of the Father- 
hood of God (Heffer), and has persuaded the 
Reverend Robert Hatch Kennett, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University ..of 
In that 


Foreword Professor KENNETT asserts that much 


Cambridge, to write a Foreword to it. 


‘in the Old Testament is not only incomplete, but 
altogether inconsistent with the character of God 
as revealed in.our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 


“Incomplete’ and ‘inconsistent’ — these are his 
adjectives. And. he defends them, ‘We must 
admit,’ he says, ‘that there are not a few passages, 
of the Old Testament which imply not merely an 
incomplete, but an ‘altogether wrong conception of 
God.’ He offers one, example ‘to justify the 
assertion,’ 

It is the example of Elisha and the children. 
According to 2 Kings 22% 4 the prophet Elisha 
was derided by some little boys who called out 
after him, “Go up, bald head; go up, bald head.” 
Even on the supposition that the baldness whigh 
the children mocked at was. the artificial baldness; 
of,mourning for Elijah, and that in the cry, ‘Go 
up,” theyswere making game of the story of Elijah’s 
ascent to heaven, their ribaldry could scarcely have 
originated with them, but must have been derived 
from their -elders. Yet we are told that Elisha 
“looked behind him, and, saw them, and cursed 
them in the name. of the Lord. And there came 
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forth two -she-bears out of the woods, and tare 
forty and two children of them.’ 


And it has a way of 
returning with every generation. Most of us have 
felt the difficulty of it and have done our best with 
it and our own conscience. But sometimes to us, 
handling it according to our several ability, there 
has come the question, whether it would not be 
better frankly to give it up, and deny that we were 
bound by the morality of any such incident in the 
Old Testament. 


It is an ancient obstacle. 


For it is only by forgetting Christ that we can 
make anything of Elisha’s curse. Professor 
KENNETT refuses to forget Christ. He refuses to 
let us forget Him. ‘Contrast with this,’ he says, 
‘another story of One who took the little children 
He might 

‘Father, 
But 


taking together the two incidents as he does, Elisha 


up into His arms and blessed them.’ 
have added the word on the cross: 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 


cursing the children and Jesus blessing them, ‘it 
is evident,’ he says, ‘that a, perception of the 
fundamental difference in the ideas about God 
implied in these two stories must result in a radical 
change in our conception of religion.’ 


But what has all this to do with the doctrine of 
Prayer? It isin our Lord’s doctrine of Prayer that 
Professor KENNETT finds the best expression of 
His revelation of God. He taught us to pray, 
“Our Father which art in heaven.’ The words 
‘sweep away that presentation of God ‘ of which the 
story of Elisha’s cursing the children is an example.’ 
‘I believe,’ says Dr. KENNETT, “‘that the Fatherhood 
of God” is, as Bishop Moorhouse called it, “the 
master-thought of Christ’s teaching,” and that 
‘whatever is inconsistent with it should have no 
‘place in Christian teaching.’ 


Canon STREETER has edited another volume of 
essays. It is similar to ‘Foundations,’ ‘Immor- 
tality’ and ‘ Prayer’; and some of the authors are 


Its title is Zhe Spirit (Macmillan|] 
i} 


the same. 
ros. 6d. net). 


Why is its title Zhe Spirit? Why is it not ‘Th 
Holy Spirit’? The authors of the volume do no} 
believe in the Holy Spirit. 


Professor PRINGLE-PATTISON tells us so. Am 
Professor PRINGLE-PATTISON is the author of th 
first essay in the volume. He says, ‘It is, to mj 
mind, a great misfortune that “the spirit of God, 
the influence of God in the human soul, or, as 1 
is alternatively called in the New Testament® 
“ Christ,” “the spirit of Jesus,” the mystic presenc’ 
of the Lord in the hearts of His followers, a spiri® 
of comfort and consolation in their loss, revealing, 
the mind of the Master whom on earth they hac 
often so ill understood, and so guiding them anc 
the Church after them into all truth—it is, I say, <4 
misfortune that expressions like these, and the 
spiritual fact for which they stand, should have 
been materialised so as to suggest the existence of 
a third personality or agency distinct from both 
the Father and the Son.’ 


It is a long sentence, but its meaning is un!) 
There were Christians in Ephesus} 
who had not so much as heard of the existence ol} 
a Holy Ghost. Professor PRINGLE-PaTTISON has} 
heard of His existence but denies it. 


mistakable. 


if 


And the rest of the writers agree with him, 
Says Miss Lily Doucatt: ‘The “ Holy Spirit” 
(observe the inverted commas) is the name given’ 
by Christians to God in action in the world of men.’ 
The italics are her own. 


One of the Persons in the Trinity is thus dis- 
posed of. It is true, the authors of the essays do 
not wholly agree. Dr. Anderson Scorr speaks of 
the moment when the Holy Spirit was recognized} 
by the Early Church as personal, and he seems to 
approve of the recognition. ‘Previous to Pentecost 
it has been regarded as the divine energy in its 
operation especially upon men—invisible, potent, 
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mewhat unaccountable. Henceforward, through 
Ping discovered to have character, the Spirit is 

pnceived as “personal.” It, or as the writers of 
fie New Testament now begin to call it, “He,” 
§perates along lines which can be foreseen, because 
fey have been observed already as guiding the 
tivities and the influence of Jesus.’ 


§} Shall we say that Dr. Anderson Scort is a 
peologian and cannot help himself? More signifi- 
pat is the fact that the medical man, Captain J. 
rthur Haprigtp, M.A., M.B., who writes the 
sirely psychological article on Power, feels the 
Heed of the Holy Spirit, and expresses it. His 
Fords are worth recording: ‘Pentecost, the heal- 
fe miracles of the Apostolic Age, the triumphant 
ogress of the religion through the Roman Empire, 
x¢ heroic deeds of saints and martyrs—all these 
dint to the sense of a power newly discovered. 
pi contrast, looking at the Church of to-day, one 
lannot but be struck with its powerlessness. It 
yontains men of intellect; it produces a type of 
iety and devotion which one cannot but admire ; 
sacrifices itself in works of kindness and 
Heneficence ; but even its best friends would not 
aim that it inspires in the world the sense of 
rer. What strikes one rather is its impotence 
ind failure. This want of inspiration and power 
B associated with the fact that men no longer 
elieve in the existence of the Spirit in any 
lffective practical way. They believe in God the 
father, and they are reverent ; they believe in the 
bon, and the Church numbers amongst its 
lnembers millions who humbly try to “follow in 
is steps”; but for all practical purposes they 
ire like that little band at Ephesus who had 
‘not so much as heard whether there be any 
oly Ghost,” and, lacking the inspiration of 
uch a belief, they are weak and wonder 
hy.’ 


This difference of opinion is unexpected. For 
we are told that ‘a series of conference-retreats, 
which the majority of contributors were ‘able to 
attend, supplemented by individual discussion for 
mutual criticism and information, has made it 
possible gradually to focus on a single point the 
results ofa first-hand study, not only of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and the theory of Art, but of the re- 
levant branches of modern scientific Theology.’ 
The editor ignores the difference. But if there 
was a vote in any of the conference-retreats, he 
voted with the majority. | 


He goes further. The majority reduced the 
Trinity to two Persons, Canon STREETER reduces 
it to one. And that one is—Christ! He needs 
more than one sentence to do it, but he does it. 
‘“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
If so, it must be no less true to say, ‘‘ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Holy Ghost.” The Divine 
which is immanent in man, which speaks to us in 
the watches of the night—“ from whom all holy de- 
sires, all good counsels, and all just works do pro- 
ceed ”—is not other than the Divine which creates 
and sustains the universe; it is not other than the 
Divine revealed in Jesus Christ. Orthodox 
theology, no doubt, would not only admit, but 
vehemently assert this ; but popular Christianity is 
Tritheism with reservations. The average Chris- 
tian does not in the first place think of Christ as 
the ‘‘portrait of the Father,” still less often does 
he think of Him as the portrait of the Spirit also. 
Yet if the fundamental question for religion is, 
What is God like? and if we are right in affirming 
that He is like Christ, then we must face all the 
implications of the statement, and we must apply 
it to our conception, not only of the Transcendent 
Divine which traditional theology has styled “the 
Father,” but of the Immanent Divine which has 
been named the Holy Ghost.’ 
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Cestimonium Spiritus Sancti Jnfernum. 


By PRoressOR THE REVEREND JAMES STALKER, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


EARLy in the war there was published in Paris a 
book by one Pescari, a grandson of M. Renan, the 
author of Zhe Life of Jesus. It was introduced 
to the public by a preface from the pen of M. 
Bourget, who is, I fancy, among the most eminent 
of living men of letters in France. And it had 
the honour of being crowned by the French 
Academy of Letters. Though issued as a romance, 
it was understood to contain, under a thin veil, a 
strongly autobiographical element. It did not 
deny that the author had been brought up in the 
sceptical principles of his grandfather, or that, in 
being launched on the society of literary Paris, he 
had lived with the freedom too common there, 
But, becoming a soldier, he was sent out to the 
part of North Africa in French occupation. Living 
there in enemy-country, he was disciplined in 
vigilance and unselfishness by having to consider 
continually the safety of the men under his charge. 
Being often on the borders of the Sahara, he 
acquired habits of meditation, whilst wandering 
forth from the camp into the safer portions of 
the surrounding desert. He had always been a 
reader; but now his reading took a more serious 
turn, and he became a student of the Bible. One 
text especially laid hold of his mind—the saying of 
the centurion who sent for Jesus to come and heal 
his servant—‘ For I also am a man set under 
authority, having under me soldiers: and I say 
unto one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it.’ Every action of his daily life threw 
light on this text, and the text, in turn, threw light 
on every aspect of the daily routine. It penetrated, 
however, by degrees far more deeply into his mind ; 
because he seemed to see in it both what the 
Saviour had done for him and what he might do 
for the Saviour. When he returned to Paris, he 
lost no time in letting it be known that he had 
undergone a spiritual change; and, when _ his 
book was published, not only did it exhibit his 
favourite text on the title-page, but the name 


it bore was Zhe /ourney of the Centurion. 


At the outbreak of the war the author was | 


in the camp at Cherbourg, and he was among 
the first to be sent to the front. But his career 


terminated within a fortnight; for he fell in th 
battle of Rossignol. 
In this incident there are many points of interes; 
but the one on which I wish to fix attention is tk? 
part played in it by a verse of Holy Writ. 
such spiritual crises it is no unusual thing for’ 
Scripture text to discharge what Socrates wouj} 
have called a maieutic office. Even where tk 
mind may have been sceptical before, the ir} 
pression of a divine evidence seems to sweep a 
doubts away, without the need of scientific inquir 
It is as if God had revealed Himself sudden# 
with irresistible and immediate testimony: an} 
thenceforth He speaks not only in the particuld 
text, but in His Word as a whole. This is whi 
is called, in theology, the Zestimontum Spirits 
Sancti Internum. 
This phrase has a sound of mystery; and | 
certainly belongs to that aspect of religion in whic} 
it is described as ‘the secret of the Lord’; yet 9 
ought not to be incapable of theological contro} 
The object of the present article is to furnish 4 
definition which will bring it within the range @ 
theological science; and I will attempt it in th) 
following form: When the Spirit of God ts perfor 
ing any of His characteristic operations in the spire 
of man, any text of scripture embodying the truts 
which otght then to be filling the mind is apt if 
come home with unique farce and conviction. of 
Let this definition be tested by any of th) 
characteristic works of the Holy Spirit. Of thes 
our Lord Himself supplied a list when He sai 
that the Spirit of Truth, when He came, woul 
convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and ¢ 
judgment. | | 
First, the conviction of sin. This it is th 
office of the Holy Spirit ito produce, and He maj 
do it through a great variety of means. For day} 
or weeks or years the awakening of the conscienc 
may have been becoming more and more intensi 
Now, when the mind is in this condition throug 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, any text «| 
Scripture, describing sin as God sees it and settin 
forth its guilt and punishment, is apt to come hom 
with overwhelming power. 
Of this we have a memorable instance in th 
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‘fase of St. Augustine. Living at the time when 
athenism was giving place all over the Roman 
mpire to Christianity, he was caught between the 
vo opposite influences. His father was a heathen, 
wing with the freedom of a pagan; and Augustine 
jas a pagan himself, living in a: connexion which 
oman morality did not disallow, but Christianity 
#ernly condemned. His mother, on the contrary, 
iWias a Christian in whom the new religion had done 
iis most perfect work. Well did the son know that 
#2 was prayed for every day, and that she was 
Fatching for his conversion,, Other powerful 
Hiluences of a Christian kind were brought to 
Hear on him when, at the age of about thirty years, 
ke went, as a teacher of rhetoric, to Milan, then 
xe second capital of Italy and an imperial resi- 
lence. The bishop of the city was St. Ambrose, 
how reckoned along with Augustine among the 
i ur great teachers of the Latin Church. At first 
Sugustine went to hear him on account of the 
Hegance of his Latinity and the eloquence of his 
felivery ; but it was not long before his attention 
was captured by the truth itself. 
preaching of Ambrose remarkable conversions 
Were taking place in very high circles. One day 
n acquaintance, calling on Augustine and finding 
him engaged in reading the Epistles of St. Paul, 
xpressed surprise at seeing him thus occupied ; 
put, when Augustine confessed that he was now 
reader of this kind of literature, the visitor 
Hestified that he had recently become a Christian 


| 
i 


le 


pf young men in the imperial service who, in 
bircumstances of extreme difficulty and at great 
sacrifice, had just confessed Christ. By this 
recital Augustine ‘was so profoundly moved that, 
vhen the visitor took his leave, he turned to 
Alypius, a friend with whom he lodged, crying, 
‘What is it? What is wrong with us? Didst thou 
ear what he said? The uneducated are taking 
heaven by storm; but we, in spite of our learning, 
are wallowing in sensuality.’ There was a garden 


behind the ‘house, into which he. moved quickly, » 


followed by Alypius, and, sitting down, he went 
on talking in the same strain. , 
of tears coming on, he was hastening alone to a 
‘emoter part of the garden when he heard from a 
nousé on one side of the garden the voice of a boy 


or girl, probably engaged in some game, saying, , 


Lake up and vread,- Take: up and vead. ~ In 


nis excited condition he,interpreted this asa divine | 


Under the. 


himself; and he went on to mention other. cases | 


But, feeling,a rush | 


‘God _ alone. 


command to go back to the house and read the 
book with which he had been occupied. Hastily 
retracing his steps, he glanced at the roll, and the 
very first words,which met his eye were Ro. 13!3: 14; 
‘Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ It will be seen 
that these words struck straight at the besetting 
sin in which he was entangled; and the sword 
of the Spirit proved the weapon required to cut 
his bonds, which fell at his feet, allowing him 
to step forth free; and ‘he lost not an hour in 
communicating to his mother the blessed news that 
all her prayers had been answered. There had 
been going on for years a process of conviction ; 
but now this came suddenly to a head. God 
Himself was passing judgment on his sin; but 
at the same moment God gave him the power to 
abandon, and despise the evil habit. Never after- 
wards did Augustine doubt that God had spoken 
to him in the words of this text, and the divinity 
and authority of this one word extended themselves 
to all the words of Scripture. 

Secondly, vighteousness. If the conversion of 
St. Augustine is an illustration of the conviction of 
sin, equally is that. of Luther connected with right- 
eousness. Luther had, indeed, been long himself 
under the conviction of sin, though in a very 
different form from Augustine’s; and this dis- 
cipline of the Holy Ghost led on to something 
higher, culminating in a passionate conviction 
that righteousness was the all-in-all which he must 
obtain, if he was to live. To enjoy the favour and 
approval of God had come to appear to him the 
one thing worth seeking; and he was searching 
the universe, to know where he might find it. 

It was in this state of mind that he came upon 
the text-in the first chapter of Romans: ‘For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith: as it is written, The just shall live by 
faith.’ The position in which this verse stands 
seemed to guarantee that it would contain the 
solution of the problem of salvation ; for he already 
knew, from the grasp he had obtained of. the 
general drift of Scripture and from the anticipations 
growing. in his spiritual nature, that the gospel 
must; be not of, works, but, through the grace of 
He was, however, fora long time 
completely baffled by the traditional interpretation, 
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which made ‘righteousness’ in this passage to be 
an attribute of God; for, as thus taken, it yielded 
no sense or connexion with what goes before or 
comes after. But, when it dawned on him, being 
probably suggested by some scholar or commen- 
tator, that ‘the righteousness of God’ here means 
a righteousness provided by God and given for 
nothing to sinful man, his mind was flooded with 
light, and this verse shone ever afterwards as a 
revelation sent to him in his despair, not only to 
remove his depression, but to fill him with gladness 
and thankfulness. 

There was in this case no stumbling on the 
text, as in Augustine’s. On the contrary, Luther 
had long been pondering this very passage and 
bringing to bear on it all the resources of learning 
and mental energy at his command; and this 
proves that there is no special virtue in the 
surprise or fortuitousness with which a text may 
present itself to the inquiring mind. On the 
contrary, the more knowledge of Scripture there is 
in the mind, the better ; and, the more the Scripture 
is studied, the more likely is it to yield what is 
required at every exigency. The point to be 
noted, however, is that the Spirit of God, who had 
Luther’s spirit in hand, used the witness of a great 
text to terminate his anxious inquiry and give him 
complete mental satisfaction. It would be a pro- 


fitable task to collect the passages of Scripture. 


which have been most used in this way in the 
course of centuries; and it would be found that, 
while unlikely passages have sometimes been used 
to bring peace, those most frequently employed 
for this purpose are the deepest and most gracious 
messages in the Word of God, wherein God offers 
His Son, or the Son offers Himself, as the Saviour 
of sinners. It is not, however, unusual for even 
the most hackneyed texts of this kind to present 
themselves to the mind in such circumstance as 
spiritual discoveries of the greatest novelty, .the 
simplest elements of gospel-truth dawning on the 
mind with all the freshness of revelation; and this 
seems to prove that the apprehension of the truth 
is not a common act of the understanding, but a 
conviction brought home by the action of the 
Spirit of God. This is not, however, to be 
ascribed to any outflashing of supernatural light 
in the moment when the passage of Scripture is 
read or heard, though.the subject of the experience 
is apt to describe it so, but rather to the state of 
soul into which the person has been brought 


through the {antecedent operation of the Hol 


; 
eee Hl 


Ghost. ! 

Thirdly, judgment. The whole course of } 
Christian life, from the‘initial experiences just de 
scribed to the consummation when, at death, thi 
soul, made perfect in holiness, passes out of thi 
world, may be comprehended under the tern 
‘judgment’ ; for the conduct in which it consist} 
is a daily and hourly judging of what is right an¢ 
what is wrong, what is wise and what otherwise} 
what is excellent and what is more excellent. Th’ 
approval and the choice of what is in accordanci 
with the will of God may be said to form the patl) 
of progress which has to be trodden. 

The Spirit of God, however, has also the busines 
in hand ; for the perfecting of the saints involvel 
His ory quite as much as it does their welfare 
There are two ways in which He leads forwaré 
those who have committed themselves to His guicj 
ance. On the one hand, He is leading by Provi} 
dence and, on the other, by the Word. Hi 
providence extends to every incident of a humay 
experience, and He is pledged to make all thing 
work together for good. On the other hand, H¢ 
is also daily guiding by the Word, making it § 
light to the feet and a lamp to the path, so thal 
nothing escapes from its illumination. ‘These twi 
operations go together and work into each otheiij 
Every day the providential leading raises questioni| 
in the exercised mind, and the reading of the Wort} 
supplies the answers. Everyone who is in the waiy 
of seriously committing the course of his life til 
God, and at the same time daily reading the Worl) 
of God, is aware how wonderfully the two fit inti 
each other, the course of Providence demandinjf 
the enlightenment of the Word, and the Wor 
interpreting the riddles of daily duty. The pil 
grim knows that his path is not of his own choo 
ing, but intended by a higher wisdom for th] 
development of character, and the daily reader c 
the Word of God knows how it seems to be ey} 
pressly fashioned for the situations into whicf 
Providence brings him. If there be in our humai} 
existence such a thing as an authentic divin) 
voice audible to man, it is this interpretation o 
Providence by Scripture. 

It is not, however, all plain travelling for an| 
pilgrim on this journey. The path gets darkened 
and confused by both error within and misleadin| 
voices without—by the lust of the flesh, the lus] 
of the eyes and the pride of life—by the worlc} 
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ithe flesh and the devil. This is what we call 
| temptation or what Jesus, in the passage where He 
# spoke of ‘judgment,’ characterized as ‘the prince 
¥ of this world.’ The classical example of resistance 
| to such onsets of the powers of evil is the tempta- 
tion of Jesus in the wilderness; and it is well 
known what a decisive part,'on that occasion, was 
played by the Word of God. It was by wielding 
| this sword of the Spirit that Jesus discomfited the 
tempter. It is not to be thought that the words 
| of Scripture, in this incident, came to His relief in 
any way different from that in which similar ones 
| May come to any other tempted human being. 
In all probability He had learned them all by 
heart, storing them up in His memory; and word 
of Scripture learned by anyone in this way are like 
the arrows in a quiver, ready to be used as occasion 
“may require. No doubt, however, each, as it 
-arose in the mind of the Son of Man, would be 
identified with a glow. of delight as a weapon 
supplied by the Spirit for the occasion, and would 
be remembered afterwards as a word stamped and 
sealed with the testimony of God Himself. At 
| any rate, this is what takes place in our experience ; 
and such victories are like flags marking the 
progress of Christian attainment. 

It is not solely, however, in private experience 
that this interpretation of Providence by Scripture, 
and of Scripture by Providence, takes place: the 
same thing is experienced on the larger scale of 
society. There is a German proverb that the 
history of the world is the judgment of the world 
(Der Welt Geschichte ist der Welt Gericht) ; and those 
who study present-day history in a religious spirit 
can use for its interpretation the Word of God. 
Many do so, and find the application of Scripture 
to events national or international no less remark- 
able than its bearing on those of private life. 
During the War multitudes of Christians have 
been reading the news brought from the seats of 
war day by day in this light, and they have had 
no difficulty in discovering the manifest tokens of 
divine judgment. Especially in the final passages 
was this searching light almost painfully visible ; 
and, when principalities and powers were swept 
from their places, and the greatest of them all had 
to go begging for an asylum in a foreign land, who 
could fail to remember the passage in Isaiah where, 
on the arrival of the king of Babylon in the world 
of shades, the mighty kings of bygone generations 
rise from their thrones, to greet him and ask with 


astonishment, ‘Art thou become like unto us?’ 
Only let us be glad that the fallen monarch in 
the present case still lives and may, therefore, 
through the process of judgment, now impending, 
be granted repentance unto life. 


_ The Zestimonium Spiritus Sancti Internum may be 
said to have been restored to Christendom, or at 
least to theological thought in this country, by the 
late William Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew 
in Aberdeen. In the process of introducing to 
the knowledge of his countrymen the modern 
Biblical Criticism, he had to take up positions 
irreconcilable with the current ways of stating and 
defending the inspiration of the Bible; but he 
appealed from these to older views on the same 
subject, which, he maintained, had been those of 
the Reformers and even of the divines of our own 
country by whom the confessional books were 
‘framed . by which so-called heterodox opinions 
have now to be tested. The cumbrous modes of 
proof for the divinity of Scripture, of which error- 
lessness is the central feature, were, he held, the 
invention of a later age—of post-Reformation 
orthodoxy—but he proposed to lead the Church 
back to the faith of a time when the perception of 
the divine was more direct and intuitive. ‘If I 
am asked,’ he stated, ‘why I receive Scripture as 
the Word of God, and as the only perfect rule of 
faith and life, I answer, with all the Fathers of the 
Protestant Church: Because the Bible is the only 
record of the redeeming love of God, because in 
the Bible alone I find God drawing near to man 
in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us, in Him, His 
will for our salvation. And this record I know to 
be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Himself is able to speak such words to my soul.’ 
On turning in the direction in which the accused 
professor pointed, scholarly minds found the facts 
to be as he had stated. Calvin, for example, 
passes very lightly over the arguments for the 
divinity of Scripture derived from such testimonies 
as those of prophecy and miracles, but reposes 
with perfect security on the internal witness of the 
Spirit of God ; and this is the more remarkable for 
two reasons—first, because he undertook more 
than any other of the Reformers to derive every- 
thing directly from God’s Word, for the authority 
of which he might, therefore, have been ready to 
accept every kind of external support; and, 
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secondly, because, like the other Reformers, he 
was confronted by those then termed Anabaptists, 
who appealed to the inner light, with which Calvin’s 
appeal might have been supposed to have consider- 
able affinity. Even more surprised, however, were 
inquiring minds to find that in the symbolic docu- 
ments of the Presbyterian Church the authority of 
Scripture is based, not on errorlessness, but on 
more interior qualities, and especially on the 
testimony of the Spirit of God. 

‘The aim of Professor Robertson Smith was 
probably pretty faithfully expressed by one of his 
friends and supporters, who, at the time, issued a 
pamphlet bearing the title Zze Bible Independent 
of Criticism. He wished to place the Church in 
a position from which she could regard with 
equanimity the operation of both literary and 
historical criticism. While rejecting the distinc- 
tion, which some scholars before him had adopted, 
that the Bible zs not God’s Word, but contains 
God’s Word, he distinguished between ‘ the general 
veracity of the Bible as a credible account of the 
historical origins of our religion, which is to be 
proved by the ordinary methods of historical 
evidence, and the infallible truth of the divine 
Word, the spiritual doctrine, the revelation of God 
Himself, which is the substance of the record.’ 
‘So long as we go to Scripture only to find in it 
God and His redeeming love, mirrored before the 
eye of faith, we may rest assured, that we shall 
find living, self-evidencing, infallible truth in 
every part of it, and that we shall find nothing 
else.’ 

I -have never felt quite sure that the thesis 
of Professor Candlish, the friend of. Professor 
Robertson Smith above alluded to, that the Bible 
is independent of criticism, can be maintained. 
It is independent of a sane and reasonable criti- 
cism ; but unfortunately all criticism is not of this 
character ; and it would not be necessary to go far 
to find examples of a style of criticism which, if 
the charges brought. by it against the Seriptures 
could be substantiated, would negative beforehand 
every claim to divine authority. There: is, for 
example, a criticism of the Old Testament to which 
the suggestion would not be alien or abhorrent 
that the Book of the Law discovered in the Temple 
by Josiah and hjs friends not only was the Book 
of Deuteronomy, but was’ found’ there because 
they-had themselves put it there, and‘was palmed 
off by them as something which they: well knew-it 


not to be. There is .a criticism of the New 
Testament which does not allow more than seven 


of the words.of Christ* to be indubitable and thus \ 


robs the great and precious promises which -pro- 


ceeded out of His mouth of the direct authority of i 


the Saviour. If such were the real character of 
the Bible as a whole, I venture to say, it would be 


the duty of honest scholarship, not to help Dagon { 


to his feet, but to smash the idol. The very least 


that Christian Apologetics must be held responsible 7 


for is to prove that the writers of Scripture desired 
to tell the truth and succeeded in doing so. This 


may not, indeed, have precluded certain infirmities .. 


in the human authors, the results of which have 
not been obliterated; but these no more interfere 
with the transmission of the divine message than 
the various readings which have crept in during 


the transmission of the book to modern times } 
—this comparison is Professor Robertson Smith’s, | 
and these are almost his very words—but the total ;} 


result is worthy of the God of truth. The notion 


that the Bible is independent of criticism makes | 
the task of the apologete too easy, tempting him | 


to fall asleep at his post, like a general so confident 


that the citadel is safe that he neglects to defend ¢ 


the outworks through which it is to be attacked ; 


and it has, in fact, encouraged a habit of bringing | 
against the Bible charges of inaccuracy and per- #f 


sonation with a recklessness never displayed 
towards any other literature under the sun. 


Professor Robertson Smith was wont to distin- / 


guish between the divine communication of God’s 
heart and will in the Bible and the record of it, 
much in the same way in which anyone might dis- 
tinguish between a letter and the envelope in which 


it is conveyed, though I do not remember that he ° 


himself made use of this illustration. Even the 
envelope, however, of a letter is not a negligible 
quantity to persons of taste. 
it must be congruous with the sheets within. If it 
come trom a lofty quarter, such as a government 
office or a king’s court, it is likely to bear some 
mark or stamp by which it is dignified. And so, 


if the Bible be what it claims to be—a message ° 


from the King of kings and the Lord of lords—it 
is likely to bear even external: indications of its 
high origin, and these it is the _ of mpologetiag 
to point out. 

But the letter, not the envelope, is the things 
and the merit ‘of Professor Robertson Smith con- 
sisted in the clearness with. which. he defined this 


In shape and colour » 
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divine essence in the Bible and claimed for it 
unique authority.’ The very name of Apologetics, 
as well as the place usually assigned to, this dis- 
cipline in a theological curriculum, would seem to 
Suggest that the ordinary work of the apologete is 


_ ofa preliminary and introductory nature, belonging 


to the region of probability and possibility ; it is 
external and intended for the outsider. But 
Christianity can claim, and ought to claim, to have 
Apologetics of quite a different order—not for the 


outsider, but for the insider, not external and 


merely probable, but internal, experimental and 
demonstrative. When, in the ways discussed 


above, the Scripture has, through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, convinced of sin, righteousness 
and judgment—when the reader finds that, the 
more he reads the Bible, the better he grows, and 
that, the better he grows, the more he reads it; 
and when this continues for a lifétime with a 
growing sense of reality and blessedness—then 
there forms. itself in the mind an assurance of, 
conviction about the Bible and its truth which the 
happy possessor is apt to compare with the 
certainty of the axioms of geometry, and which, at 
least he can say sometimes, fills him with a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 


Literature. 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 


THE biography of Mrs. Gladstone, which. her 
daughter Mrs. Mary Drew has written—Catherine 
Gladstone (Nisbet ; 12s. 6d. net)—is more than a 
surprise. It is a revelation. Everybody knew 
Mrs. Gladstone as the devoted wife of the great 
British statesman, and she was as devoted as we 
understood her to be.’ There is an amusing anec- 
dote of her interest in his speeches in the House 
of Commons. It is quoted from the Recollections 


of an Irish Judge : 


‘In the House one day I noticed, looking at the 
Ladies’ Gallery, that a small patch of the dull 
brass grille shone like burnished gold. I asked an 
attendant if he could explain it. ‘‘ That,” said he, 
“is the place where Mrs. Gladstone sits ‘to watch 
the Grand Old Man whenever he speaks—she rests 
one hand on the grating, and the friction, as you 
see, has worn it bright.”’ 

Yes, she was devoted. What she was to him, 
what difference her devotion made to him and to 
the world, history is unable to‘ tell. But. she was 
more than an adoring and’ self-sacrificing ’ wife. 
She was a woman, we see now, of an independent 
mind and an exceedingly rich individuality. Her 
presence was itself a power. She was a queen and 
moved as a queen among gladly obedient subjects. 


Her humour and her,emotional sympathy went | 
Her gift of | 


well together, like ‘high- bred horses. ‘ 
giving ' was a Godliké’ endowment. And ‘her 
womanliness was’ always’ ’the first ‘and the most 


| to luncheon with their next-door neighbour. 


penetrating impression. . How often did she meet 
a difficult situation by readiness of resource : 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone had flitted up to 
London during the Recess, and were staying 
in Harley Street for a day or two—there was prac- 
tically no household, and they had arranged to go 
They 
were on the point of starting when the bell rang 
and Lord Granville was shown in. “Can you give 
me ‘some luncheon?” he said. Mr. Gladstone 
was just about to explain that unfortunately there 
was no luncheon, and that they were going out for 
luncheon. What was his surprise when Mrs. 
Gladstone broke in before he could answer—‘‘ Oh 
yes, dear Lord Granville, too delighted to have 
_ you.” Such was her husband’s confidence in her 
powers of resource, that he veiled his astonish- 
‘ment and drew Lord Granville into the empty 
- dining-room for his talk: 
‘Like a scene ina play, presently the door opened ; 
footmen entered with trays; the cloth was laid, 
the table dressed, the butler brought in wine, etc. 
Mrs.’ Gladstone had quietly slipped out of the 
| house and brought back with her the whole con- 
| tingent—hostess, servants, and’ food—from next 
| door. Chuckling with delight,’ Mr. Gladstone 
seated himself at the head of the table, and turn- 
ing’ to’ his hostess, now by a miracle’ changed into 
his guest: ‘“ May I have the pleasure of giving you 
some of this excellent pie?’ I‘have™ ie reason 
| for highly commending it,” etc. ete.’ 
“>The “biography is more than a~sucééss as a 
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biography: it is a gift to the nation. It is, as it 
professes to be, a biography of Mrs. Gladstone, 
but of course there is much of insight into the 
character of Mr. Gladstone himself. Mrs. Benson 
(the Archbishop’s widow) went to see him as he 
lay dying. ‘I knelt by him and took his hand. 
M.D. said, ‘‘ Here is Mrs. Benson.” He took my 
hand and kissed it, and said, ‘God bless you. 
Will you give me your prayers?” I said how he 
always had them—how I prayed continuously for 
him. ‘ Nobody,” he said, “needs your prayers 
more than the poor sinner who lies here before 
you.” This rang out in his magnificent voice—no 
alteration in that; then he went on, “I often think 
of your husband; perhaps he pities me now.” I 
said, ‘‘ He loves you now as he did always,” and I 
kissed his hand which was still holding mine. He 
_blessed me again and I came away. You will 
know all it was—sight and sound and words.’ 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Ste LACH. 


It is a tradition in this country to include a 
translation of the Letters of St. Paul along with 
his Life, and Professor David Smith has followed 
it. The result is a very bulky book of seven 
hundred pages. It would have looked better in 
two volumes, after the manner of Lewin, Cony- 
beare and Howson, and Farrar, but in these days 
few authors can be afforded the luxury of a two- 
volume book. The publishers have done their 
best by printing it on a light paper. The title is 
The Life and Letters of St. Paul (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 21s. net). 

The Christian world is not so much interested 
in St. Paul as in his Master. Farrar did not repeat 
in his St. Paul the phenomenal success of his Life of 
Christ, nor will Dr. Smith repeat the circulation 
of ‘The Days of His Flesh.” But we should be 
easily persuaded to believe that the second book 
cost him more than the first. For one thing there 
is more theology in it, and notwithstanding that 
Dr. Smith is a Professor of Theology, he is not so 
happy in the exposition of doctrine as he is in the 
interpretation of experience. Once and again, as 
in the explanation of the phrase ‘in Adam all die’ 
there is found a labour to bring forth that is quite 
absent from the easy delivery seen in the interpre- 
tation of the great Gospel sayings. There is no 
doubt that the apostolic conception of death has 
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been misunderstood and has to be rescued q 
from the misunderstanding: what we miss is 
not theological apprehension but lightness of — 
touch. 
There are passages in the book which raise a } 
doubt if Professor Smith is as sympathetic towards. ~ 
the Apostle as the best biographer has to be. } 
Take this passage: ‘It is a grievous fault of the 
Apostolic Church that she was deaf to her Lord’s 
admonition and clung to her impatient expectation 
of an immediate Advent, involving herself, as the 
years passed, in ever deeper embarrassment and 
bewilderment; and it must be confessed that the 
prime responsibility rests with Paul. It was he | 
who imported into Christian theology that Rab- — 
binical notion which has persisted to this day and 
has so often served the unhallowed uses of contro- 
versial warfare. It is alien from the teaching of 
our Blessed Lord. He foretold indeed the rise of 
false Christs and false prophets amid the confusion 
of the Jewish state as the already inevitable catas- 
trophe of her destruction by the Romans ap- 
proached ; but the eschatological programme ofa | 
final apostasy and a scenic triumph is a picturesque 


fiction of the later Jewish theology. And it is 


instructive that, though the Apostle John accepted 
it in the Book of Revelation and recognized the 
Antichrist as Nero vedivivus, he presently aban- 
doned the wild dream. In his First Epistle, the 
latest of his writings, where he deals with the 
Cerinthian heresy, he defines the Antichrist as a 
spirit or principle—the Doketic denial of the 
reality of the Incarnation ; and since that principle 
found various expressions, he recognized many 
Antichrists in his day. This rendering of the idea 
won a measure of acceptance, and it still had its. 
advocates in St. Augustine’s day ; but unfortunately 
the cruder notion maintained its ground and pre- 
vailed.’ 

Dr. Smith has been wise to omit all ‘ problems” 
and proceed. There is no interruption of 
the story in order to discuss the date of the 
Council. All these matters are consigned to an. 
Appendix. And that Appendix, though its title 
is ‘ Pauline Chronology,’ is an éssential and valuable 
portion of the book. 


CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY. 


An attractive volume containing Zhe Letters of 
Charles Sorley, with a chapter of Biography, has 
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een issued at the Cambridge University Press 
(12s. 6d. net), 
Charles Sorley was one of twin sons of Professor 
W. R. Sorley of Cambridge. He was éducated at 
|Marlborough College, and spent some months in 
(Germany. On the outbreak of the war he just 
sescaped, and reached home on August 6. ‘The 
next morning he applied to the University Board 
of Military Studies for a commission in the Army, 
and his application was transmitted to the War 
|Office. Then followed a period of irksome delay 
during which he went to Oxford and made another 
#application there. He was just about to enlist as 
He private, which he always said was the really 
heroic thing to do, when he saw his name in the 
Gazette as second lieutenant in the seventh battalion 
} —the first of the new “service” battalions—of the 
: Suffolk Regiment. That day he had orders to join 
= = training camp at Churn on the Berkshire downs 
— “first cousins to the Wiltshire downs,” as he 
‘called them. In the third week of September he 
i joined his battalion at Shorncliffe above Folke- 
;stone. Again he was happy in his fate. He 
quickly realized the great history and traditions of 
ithe regiment—the “Old Dozen” —and made 
\friends among the officers and men. We visited 
| him for a week-end in February 1915 while he was 
| doing a musketry course at Hythe, which he 
\thoroughly enjoyed. During a stormy walk on 
| The Leas he stopped suddenly and pointed across 
‘to Shorncliffe. ‘That’s where Napoleon was 
beaten,” he said, “at Sir John Moore’s musketry 
school”; and then, sweeping his hand down sea- 
ward, “and that’s where the Kaiser will be beaten 
—at Hythe.” 

‘In the end of May the battalion was sent to 
‘France at last. Charlie was then lieutenant; in 
August he was gazetted captain; in September 
there was a prospect of leave. His service during 
these months was chiefly in the trenches round 
Ploegsteert. After the opening of the Battle of 
Loos the battalion was moved south to take part 
in the offensive. In the night of 12th—13th 
October it took over front-line trenches in readi- 
ness for the morrow’s attack ; and he fell on the 
afternoon of the 13th, shot in the head by a sniper, 
as he led his company at the “hair-pin” trench 
near Hulluch.’ 
_ Charles Sorley was not a precocious child. He 
did not become a bookworm (though he met a 
specimen of that lower animal in Germany and 


felt some awful admiration). He was not an 
athlete. He was a healthy boy, in body and in 
mind, who did most things easily and did them 
well, and held his head high. His letters are good 
reading. There is imagination and there is 
humour, a valuable combination, and there is the 
clean mind, 


THE ATONEMENT. 


The Very Reverend: Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Dean of Carlisle, is a broad church- 
man of very great learning and power. Appointed 
Bampton Lecturer for 1915 he lectured on Zhe 
Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology (Macmillan; 
15s. net). He lectured with courageous clearness. 
For he knew that his own idea of Atonement was 
very different from that of ‘ Christian Theology.’ 

What is Dean Rashdall’s idea of Atonement ? 
It is Abelard’s idea. He gives it in the words in 
which Peter the Lombard formulated it: ‘So great 
a pledge of love having been given us, we are both 
moved and kindled to love God who did such 
great things for us; and by this we are justified, 
that is, being loosed from our sins we are made 
just. The death of Christ: therefore justifies us, 
inasmuch as through it charity is stirred up in our 
hearts.’ 

That without criticism or comment, without 
addition or subtraction, is what the Dean of Carlisie 
understands by the Atonement of Christ. 

And that is not Atonement. If that is what is 
meant by the Atonement of Christ we had better 
drop the name by which we have known it. Dr. 
Rashdall is quite willing to drop the name. He 
thinks it should have been dropped long ago. 
What name should be used he does not say. He 
does not need to say. That which is nothing does 
not need a name. 

How did the Church ever begin to speak of 
atonement? You expect, perhaps, that the Dean of 
Carlisle will lay the blame on St. Paul. He does 
not. St. Paul ‘received’ it fromthe Church. The 
idea arose in the few years (Dr. Rashdall says it 
may have been only one year) that elapsed between » 
the death of Jesus and the conversion of St. Paul. 
‘ Jewish prophecy was the source of the idea, The 
early Christians came to believe that Christ had 
died that sins might be forgiven because they found 
it, as they thought, distinctly foretold that He 
should do so in books which they regarded as 
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inthe most literal and plenary sense inspired 
writings.’ 


But is there no idea of atonement in the Gospels ? 


There is not. And as Dr. Rashdall proceeds to 
prove that there is not, you feel how possible and 
even how easy it is for a man to prove anything 
out of the Gospels that he wants to prove. The 
method is simple. Choose first of all the passages 
that make for your own opinion; then deny the 
genuineness of the passages that make against it. 

Dr. Rashdall finds two passages, and two only, 
absolutely in his way—the words ‘the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many,’ and the 
words of the institution of the Supper. He cannot 
quite get rid of the first passage without getting 
rid of the Gospels, so he boldly says that after all, 
even if genuine, they do not mean atonement. 
The other passage he disposes of easily by taking 
St. Luke’s to be the only true version. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF GOD: 


The Manuscripts of God is the title which Mr. 
A. I. Tillyard has given to a book of Christian 
apologetic (Cambridge: Heffer; ros. 6d. net). It 
might have been delivered at a Scottish Univer- 
sity as one of the Gifford Lectures. For it ‘fulfils 
Lord 'Gifford’s conditions to the letter. Revela- 
tion is left out. The determination was made to 
see what could be said for the Christian interpre- 
tation of the universe on strictly scientific lines. 
It is a book of ‘ natural religion.’ And its effective- 
ness is a surprise. 

It does not carry us. all the way. In the last 
sentence we are promised ‘another volume.’ But 
it carries us:so far along the way as to give us a 


Pisgah-sight of the Promised Land. And it carries’ 
us securely, steadily, reasonably, every part of our 


personality in exercise and at its height. 
Man, Nature, - History—-separately and, then 


together they lead us. along the lines of evolution) 
to the perfect Man, Ghrist. Jesus. We ace aa no: 


higher; we-can conceive:no higher, 
Along the lines..of evolution. And yet Bae 
tion ‘is not the rigid antithesis. to creation it has so 


long been supposed to be: ‘ When I was: young it. 


used to. be said that Darwin had made; mincemeat 


of the'theory of special creation—that is, the kind, 
of creation described in the first chapter of Genesis. , 


So he undoubted}y:had; but mince is still meat; 


his religion and his morality, and not any separable 
gift of genius, made him a leader of men. .Where- 
‘ever he came, in those long jyears of obscurity,. 


| 
however small it is cut, In the last extract we have : 
two. eminent scientists admitting that variation is, — 
still creation, only on an extremely small scale, ~ 
while mutations and apparent breaks in the order 
of Nature are creation on a larger scale. In fact | 
the latest name for evolution is epigenesis, or ‘the — 
continuous creation of what is essentially new.” — 
We thus get back to Genesis at the low price of a | 
Greek preposition. The. old idea reappears in a 
new guise. Nor is the wonder of the process. 
lessened because things are made to make other. . 
and different things, for that:is the meaning of the, | 
paradox that ‘the essence of the creature is its. 
innate creativeness.”’ 


THE VOICE OF LINCOLN. 


Mr. R. M. Wanamaker, a Judge of the Supreme: 
Court of Ohio, has made a study of Lincoln as a. 
leader of men, and has published the result as. 
The Voice of Lincoln (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6c 
net). 

It: is a, biography of character, not of event. % 
The character is Lincoln’s, but the author of the. 
book has the further thought of expressing the 
American ideal, the ideal of democracy, That; 
thought is not allowed to interfere with the personal 
presence; It is Abraham Lincoln that is with us. 
all through the book. . But Abraham Lincoln, and. | 
not George Washington, is now the representative 
American, the man of men whom America admires. 
and calls upon its sons and doughs saying, ‘Go, 
and do thou likewise.’ 

And there are few men in the history of the ° 
world better fitted to be an example. He had no : 
definite religious belief, it is said.. But it is said 
untruly, . It was only the form’ into which belief 
has to be thrown that he could not find. The man 
was as religious as he was moral,.and he was both. 
moral and religious in:so high a degree that just 


~—_  _ =p 


men trusted him, and men,do not put, their trust, | 
in mere ability, ; . ogee 


2 had 


"PERSIAN TALES. 
. Lersian, Tales; written down for the first time | “jal 


the original Kermani,.and _, Bakhtiari, and trans- — 
lated by.D. Ly R. ‘Lorimer and E. Q. Lorimer, With. 
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illustrations by Hilda Roberts (Macmillan; 20s. 
et)—that is the title-page of one of the. most 
Attractive books which the present publishing 
eason has produced. Its attractiveness is mani- 
‘old. ‘The publishers have been able to use beauti- 
ul white paper; they have chosen a small quarto 
pize with generous but not wasteful margins; and 
hey have bound the book with an artistic sim- 
licity that is irresistible. Then there is the 
ttraction of the illustrations. No other ‘tale’ 
ook has their like. They are Persian, and they 
are Persian with a venturesome dash of the un- 
earthly. The coloured plates catch the eye and 
satisfy it. Very effective is their reality and 
inreality, so impossible is it to say which is which. 
aut even the smallest pen and ink inset has indi- 
iduality ; and not only individuality, but if it isa 
taman being, humanity, if an animal, animality. 
There is the general as well as the particular in one 
sketch. The tales come last. They are not,to be 
described. It is enough that they are the genuine 
folk-tales of.a people that. is neither Arabic 
aor Indian. 


t : PASTEOR. 


_Chappuis, by philosophical discussions, 


born he spoke,of his father and mother and said, 
‘Thy enthusiasm, my brave-hearted mother, thou 
hast instilled it into me. If I have jalways asso- 
ciated the, greatness of Science with the greatness 
of France, it is because I was impregnated with 
the feelings that thou hadst inspired. And thou, 
dearest father, whose life was as hard as thy hard 
trade, thou hast shown to me what patience and 
protracted, effort can accomplish. It is to thee 
that I owe perseverance in daily work.’ 

And he was a religious man. 
will be enough. 


One statement 
‘Pasteur, less preoccupied than 
soared 
without an effort into the domain of. spiritual 
things. Absolute faith in God and.in Eternity, 
and a conviction that the power for good given to 
us in this world will be continued beyond it, were 
feelings which pervaded his whole life; the virtues 
of the Gospel had ever been present to him. Full 
of respect for the form of religion which had been 


that of his forefathers, he came to it simply and 


_ The issue, of a new and cheap; edition of The Life, 


of Pasteur (Constable; 1os. 6d. net) is an oppor- 
tunity to make, the acquaintance of one of the best 
biographies, of one. of the best men of the, Nine- 
teenth Century.. One, of the best biographies—it, 
will, rank with the, Life of Arnold, the; Life ;,of 
Kingsley, the Life of Watts, or the Life. of Lister. 
Its” author. is. René Vallery- -Radot. | It, has, been 
Henslated by. Mrs./R. Ly Devonshire. 25  eapivod 

One of the, best men also... He. was, Erance’s 


foremost scientist, .we, might ‘say citizen, , but, he. 


was, home-loving and God-loving in greater measure 
and, beauty. Heats was pe in, science or, in 
patriotism, ysy 2; 

>What did he doi 40, Men ” He econ tht the; 
origin of the mischief that was ruining the. beer, 
industry, the wine industry, the silk industry, the 
cattle trade, and, all that, before he. discovered. the 
hydrophobia, microbe a and delivered mankind from 
that, terrifying. disease. . . inoagee, 

_ He was, a home lover. His father, a working 
tanner, had been a sergeant in ‘the Peninsular, War 
and, wore “the. ‘ribbon, of : the ‘Legion, of. Honour, 
When | the village. speople,. placed. a. memorial plate 
on the. house. in, the. town, of, Déle, where Re. was, 


1505 (8s. 6d. net). 


naturally for spiritual help in these last weeks of, 
his life.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


EL rei Allen , & Unwin have issued another 
illustrated edition of the first volume of Dr. George 
McCall Theal’s History of South Africa. The 
volume stands by itself with its own title, Zthno- 
graphy and Condition of South Africa before a.v. 
The three races (if they can be 


called races) described, in,it.are the Bushmen, the 


Hottentots, and the. ‘Bantu. The volume, takes 


: the. story , of . South, Africa from the earliest remains 
and records that. have been unearthed: down to the 
discovery, of the country by Europeans. . 


, This, edition has. been ‘ enlarged and improved.’ 


For every year is now adding to our knowledge 


and. testing, our conclusions, , 


There are questions 
which have. been finally, settled. There: is no 


longer any doubt. that. the Katia, a curious little 


lonely group found | in, Betshuanaland., with .an off-, 
shoot in the. Kalahari desert, formerly. believed to, 
be a. remnant ¢ of. the, earliest inhabitants of South 


| Africa, are of mixed blood and recent, origin.; 
| They are the offspring. of Bushmen and Bantu 


women, taken captive in war and, do not go further 
back ‘than. four or. fiye. generations. Being of 
mixed blood theyy were treated as outcasts by both 
the. tribes. from, ‘which. ‘they sprang, and this treat- 
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ment brought about their present degradation. 
The solution of their mystery is due to the 
researches of Miss Bleek (whose father did so 
much for the study of South African ethnology). 
Dr. Theal notes the interesting fact about the small 
band of the Katia who lived in the Kalahari desert, 
that they ‘hardly knew the use of water, for there 
was none in that locality, and depended entirely 
upon wild melons for the means of quenching 
thirst.’ 

Other problems, however, are still unsolved. 
Where was the original home of the Bushmen? 
The two leading authorities are Dr. L. Peringuey, 
Director of the South African Museum, and Dr: 
W. J. Sollas, Professor of Geology and Palzon- 
tology in the University of Oxford, and they take 
opposite sides. ‘Dr. Peringuey believes in Africa, 
and he gives reasons for his conclusion that 
members of the Bushman race migrated to Europe 
at a time so remote that there was a passage by 
dry land over the centre of what is now the 
Mediterranean sea.’ ‘Professor Sollas, on the 
contrary, holds that the migration was from Europe 
to Africa, and assigns it to the same remote period 
as Dr. Peringuey. He gives a graphic description 
of the Bushmen in Southern Europe, who lived 
there in what is termed the Aurignacian period, 
nearly in the middle of the palzolithic or rough 
stone age,’ 


Messrs. Nisbet have issued Zhe Church Directory 
and Almanack (5s. net), and The Church Pulpit 
Year Book (3s. 6d. net) for 1920, The Year 
Book contains a complete set of sermon outlines 
for the Sundays of the year, outlines for Saints’ 
Days, Children’s Services, Men’s Services, and 
Special Occasions. At the end of many of the 
outlines there are Notes, well worth the space they 
occupy. 

The Directory is as miraculously accurate as 
ever. It is worth recording that in the nineteen 
years of its existence we have not found a single 
misprint though we have used it constantly every 
year of the nineteen. It is a book that grows in 
bulk with the year, but as it grows in bulk it grows 
in usefulness. 


In The New Outlook (Allen & Unwin ; ts. net) 
Lord Robert Cecil has a word, and it is a wise 
word, to say on the chief problems which await 
solution to-day. He touches the League of Nations 
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first, then Industry, Finance, Parliament, and | 
Ireland. 


If the essays of our day are marked by thinness } 
of thought, one volume stands apart. Every 4 
sentence—yes, every sentence—of Zhe Hidden 
Happiness, by Stephen Berrien Stanton (Allenson ; f 
5s. net), is the exact expression of a thought that } 
is worth expressing. The book is not to be’ 
read at a gallop. For once you must read and } 
think, and think and read, and it will be ten 
times better for you than ten times the same 
amount of reading elsewhere. To give a notion | 
of the thoughtfulness of it one might quote isolated | 
sentences, as: ‘The further we move away from 
Christ’s times, the closer we approach his truth,” 
or ‘Perfection is attained by not waiting for per- } 
fection,’ or ‘In strange contrast to the generosity of - 
youthful hearts is the unconcern of youthful eyes,’ | 
or ‘Progress is the movement of the wave, not of i 
the water’; but then we lose the context and the 
connexion—a very great deduction from the weight 
of the saying. 


The man needs courage as well as knowledge 4 
who is to handle successfully in the pulpit the great § 
moral problems of pain, prayer, providence, miracles, } 
atonement, personality, and immortality ; and the 
more knowledge perhaps the more courage. The # 
Rey. J. W. G. Ward, Minister of New Court Con- 
gregational Church in London, has had the courage, 
and we think he has the knowledge. In Problems '} 
that Perplex (Allenson ; 5s. net) he publishes his 
lectures on all those problems and four or five | 
besides. He is a convinced believer in God’s | 
direct action and from that ail else flows—if we will 
give it a fair chance and channel. He believes | 
that Jesus wrought His miracles by means of a 4 
higher law than we possess, but still by law, and he + 
believes that we shall possess it yet. Then walk- 
ing on the water will be as ‘ natural’ as walking on 
the earth. 


We must do all that lies in us to make the | 
League of Nations a reality. We must believe in 
it, work for it, write upon it, preach about it. 
And one arm of our advocacy may be the futility { 
of the crime of war. Arguments in the form of 
quotations from great wise men will be found in | 
plenty in a handsome volume which Messrs. Daniel § 
have published. Its title is The Jndictment of War | 
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tos. 6d. net), It has been compiled by H. S. 
Redgrove, B.Sc., and Jeanne Heloise Rowbottom. 
i he authors are quoted alphabetically from Abdul 
®aha to Israel Zangwill. 
| Here is a good moral maxim from Noah Wor- 
ester : ‘In all instances of war between nations, 
ind dissensions between parties in the same nation 
r society, both parties appear almost totally blind 
fo their own fauits. Each party will censure the 
#ame things in the other, of which they themselves 
re flagrantly guilty, and not appear sensible of the 
yeast inconsistency. Moreover, it is no uncommon 
‘hing for people to be so sure that there is no 
‘cong on their own part, as to suspect the friend- 
hip of their real friends, if they are so faithful and 
kind as to endeavour to show them their faults.’ 
The last sentence in the book is a quotation by 
Zangwill from Heine: ‘From the lie there comes 
19 life,’ said Heine, ‘and God can never be saved 
»y the devil.’ 


is 


i 


The Rey. William Wakinshaw has published a 
F7olume of sermons:and called it Zhe Vow of Ruth 
(Epworth Press; 4s. net), after the subject of the 
first sermon. Mr. Wakinshaw is a sincere believer 
jin what he says, and what he believes in he can 
isay simply and persuasively. In his sincerity and 
isimplicity lies the success of his preaching and the 
icharm of his book. The sermon on Naaman is 
|divided into four parts—the Knowledge of Naaman, 
ithe Rage of Naaman, the Obedience of Naaman, 
ithe Cleansing of Naaman. Commonplace? The 
isermon is not commonplace. 


Why not Islam? is Dr. Frank Ballard’s title for 
a sketch of Muhammadanisin which is fair and 
reliable and at the same time reveals its terrible 
and insistent menace to civilization (Epworth Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). 


| 

The Case against Spiritualism is temperately but 
firmly put by Miss Jane T. Stoddart (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net). What is the Case? Three 
F’s—fraud, folly, futility. Miss Stoddart does not 
alliterate, but that is what it comes to. Yet there 
is consideration shown, consideration for ignor- 
ance, especially ignorance of Christ, and for that 
sense of loss which hurriedly grasps at anything 
with a promise of relief in it, ‘here is not the 
least hope that this able and temperate book will 
recover any spiritualist from the error of his ways, 


17 


has made this discovery. 


for to become a spiritualist one has to surrender 
the faculty of discernment, but it will save some 
from falling into the slough. 


The Scottish pulpit, which is the best pulpit in 
the world, is at present strong in intellect ‘but weak 
in emotion. Now emotion is more than intellect. 
For the end is persuasion, the movement of the 
will. And a touch of genuine emotion will move 
the will which is unaffected by the most interesting 
information. Professor W. M. Clow of Glasgow 
In The Ldylls of Bethany 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net) he has published a 
volume of sermons which are emotional both in 
topic and in treatment. It is a pleasure to read 
them. They are accurate in knowledge, clear in 
argument, and even arrestive in the novelty of their 
interpretation. But the secret of their charm lies 
in the simplicity and directness of their appeal to 
the emotions. They will undoubtedly persuade 
men to ‘embrace Jesus Christ as he is freely 
offered to us in the gospels.’ 


Professor Moffatt has prepared A Book of Biblical 
Devotions for Members of the Scottish Church, and 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have issued it in a 
comely and convenient shape at 6s. net. Chiefly 
its contents are selections from Scripture, first from 
the Psalter (145 pages), then from all parts, under 
divisions with headings—the Promises of God to 
Man; Commands of God; Reassurances, Re- 
proaches, and Reproofs of God, Promises of Man 
to God, Prayers of Man, Thanksgivings of Man. 
Appeals and Encouragements of Man to Man. 
The volume ends with Private Devotions taken 
from the Scots Metrical Psalter, the Scottish 
Catechism of 1552, the Palatine Catechism of 
1591, and a few other sources. It is all night well 
done. 


The day of the long-faced mission book is ended. 
We have had one after another recently, and each 
one more lively than the other. The liveliest of 
all, quite the most entertaining, is the Rev. J. H. 
Morrison’s Streams in the Desert (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 4s. net). 

It is the record of a visit to certain of the 
Mission Stations in Africa supported by the United 
Free Church of Scotland, especially those belong- 
ing to the Livingstonia Mission. Mr. Morrison 
was sent by the Church as a Deputy to visit these 
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stations. And he fulfilled his task. If there is 
lightness in the book it is not that he took his 
duties lightly. 
the bright side of life, turned toward him ; and that 
was well, for the missions as for him. But he 
realized the dark side vividly enough, and enables 
us to realize it. The interest of the book lies just 
in the fact that he enables us to realize, to realize 
everything. 


The Rev. Thomas Wilson, B.D., Stow, was the 
Hastie Lecturer in Glasgow for 1915 to I917. 
He took as the subject of lectures the Funda- 
mentals of the Christian Faith, so that the title of 
the book, Zhe Permanence of Christianity (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 6s. net), is not strictly appropriate. 
Mr. Wilson touches popularly on the prevalent 
objections to religion in our day. He admits the 
reason of some of them, the plausibility of others. 
He does not attempt to defend the Faith as it 
has been held and preached. He makes selection 
of the Fundamentals and is content to show that 
they are more reasonable and more plausible and 
more true than all the objections that are urged 
against them. 


The Rev. H. J. Wotherspoon, M.A., D.D., and 
the Rev. J. M. Kirkpatrick, B.D., the authors of A 
Manual of Church Doctrine (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6s. net), are identified with that party in the 
Church of Scotland which in the Church of 
England would be called High. Their Manual is 
an exposition, from that point of view, of the 
Westminster standards. But if this is the High 
Church where will the Low Church be found? 

They claim apostolic succession? Certainly. 
Who does not? Their claim to apostolic suc- 
cession for the Church of Scotland is a higher 
claim, it is the claim to a higher succession, than 
that which is made by Bishop Gore. Bishop 
Gore ‘supposes that the nature of a Divine Ordin- 
ance can be altered by canon—which is an unsafe 
position. It is the position, ¢g., of the Bull of 
Leo xu., which rejected the Orders of the Church 
of England on the ground of the absence from the 
Anglican Ordinal of the Zraditio Instrumentorum. 
The powers of an order of the Ministry, divinely 
instituted, are inherent in the order. The Church 
ministerially confers the order, and therewith all 
that the Lord has included in the commission of 
that order. Exercise may be restrained by canon, 


He had the Christ side, which is~ 


but power is not thereby taken away, and the} 
necessity of circumstance may supersede canon. ) 
In the Scotland of the sixteenth century th | 
existing ‘arrangement in the ministry” had col- 
lapsed by the abdication or by the impossibility } 
of the persons representing it, and the restraints. 
which custom and regulation had laid on the # 
fundamental ministry of the presbyterate might” 
very well seem to be in suspense. In falling back 
upon the inherent and institutional capacities of , 
that ministry for government and for propagation § 
of orders, the principle of succession was not } 
violated. That which PIES had received a 
the Lord they delivered to us.’ 


It will take a good writer to interest the average 
man in Philo. But Professor H. A. A. Kennedy f 
will do it. His book on Philo’s Contribution to 
Religion (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net) is written | 
with a clear command of the subject, most difficult | 
as it is, and with vigour. Dr. Kennedy even ; 
persuades us that Philo is a necessary discipline | 
for the student of the New Testament. Thus: 
Philo’s account of the faith of Abraham, ‘although |} 
expressed in different terminology, is in remarkable 
agreement with Paul’s interpretation of the same | 
story, that Abraham staked everything on his con- 4 
viction of the grace and truth and power of God 
(Rom. iv. 16 ff.; Gal. iii. 7 ff., 18). In both cases: # 
there is far more than the mere unfaltering expecta- 
tion of good things to come. The very foundation } 
of religion is implied in this relation of absolute’ } 
trust in the unseen God. The same may be said: 
of the writér to the Hebrews, who stands in line } 
with Philo at so many points. For him faith is 
“‘the assurance of the things hoped for, the proof . 
(or, conviction) of the things not seen” (xi. 1). 
It means the realisation in this present of that 
invisible realm in which God can be fully known, | 
or rather, the realisation of the unseen God him- 
self. “For Moses... endured as seeing him ; 
who is invisible” (xi. 27). The assurance of God 
is primary for the writer to the Hebrews as for 
Philo. All fulfilment of hopes and expectations is , 
for both bound up with that. Indeed, the New 
Testament teacher uses language which might have — 
been Philo’s own, when he declares: “He that. 
draws near to God must believe that he exists, and | 
that he rewards those who earnestly seek him” 
(xi. 6). This conviction transforms life from. | 
illusion into reality.’ 
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| There are some fine appetizing items in the new 
ulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester 
Longmans; 2s.). The first item of all is even 
fartling. It is the record of a discovery, made by 
r. Rendel Harris and announced in his inimitable 
hanner, the discovery of passages from the Greek 
agedians in the Third Book of Maccabees. Next 
1 timeliness is Dr. Rivers on Mind and Medicine— 
fie wonder of hypnosis and the power of sugges- 
kon—something to make the spiritualist think 
#zain. Then Dr. Mingana on the theology of 
“neodore of Mopsuestia — an insight into the 
pistance which separated the fourth century from 
Hue first. There are other long articles and there 
re some short articles, among the latter a note by 
fr, G. Vine on the origin of the name Sinn Fein. 
“he phrase means ‘Ourselves Alone.’ Mr. Vine 
clieves it has come from the Vulgate. ‘There is 
e verse in Ezra, chap. iv. 3 (in the Vulgate, 
» Esdras iv. 3), the latter part of which may have 
xen responsible for its currency: “Sed nos ipsi 
oli aedificabimus Domino Deo nostro,” is rendered 
a the Douay Old Testament of 1609-10, “ But we 
Surselves alone will build to the Lord our God.” 


N 
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urposes such as the dedication of churches, may 
asily have been responsible for the introduction 
f the phrase into the religious diction of Ireland, 
nd thence into the common speech of the 
ountry. When William Bedell prepared his 
ranslation of the Bible in Irish (1685), he trans- 
ated the words “ Nos ipsi soli” by sem fein.’ 


The Rev. Lucius Waterman, D.D., Rector of 
S. Thomas’s Church, Hanover, New Hampshire, 
has studied Zhe Primitive Tradition of the Euchar- 
istic Body and Blood (Longmans ; 9s. net), and has 
come to the conclusion that every Church has 
been and is now wrong, altogether wrong, regard- 
ing it. That is to say, Dr. Waterman shows that 
the Roman Catholics, the Zwinglians, and the 
Calvinists (under which name he seems to include 
both Anglicans and Presbyterians) have a different 
conception of the meaning of the words ‘This is 
my body’ from that which prevailed in the Early 
Church, and the Early Church being right, they 
are all wrong. 

Zwinglians say that sacraments are symbols, 
parables, pictures. ‘This is my body’ means 
‘this is a figure of my body.’ Romans say that 
the consecrated elements ‘are so entirely taken up 


his verse, specially appropriate for ecclesiastical . 


into the realm of the supernatural that there 
remains no natural substance. The bread is 
changed into the glorified body of our Lord, and 
the wine—into what? If I understand the Roman 
theology, I suppose that it must be said that the 
wine is changed into our Lord’s body, too. At 
any rate, the consecrated elements are so changed 
into a greater and heavenly thing that nothing of 
the substance of bread or wine remains, but only 
appearances deprived of the reality which formerly 
underlay them.’ The Calvinists say that though 
the elements are ‘mere symbols in themselves,’ yet 
they are ‘our Lord’s body and blood in force and 
efficacy.’ 

Now the last, which looks the best, is the worst 
of all. For it makes a ‘distinction between the 
consecrated bread and wine of the Eucharist, on 
the one hand, and the body and blood of our 
Lord! Why, the idea would have been to all the 
early writers of the Church repulsive and unintel- 
ligible. . . . They could distinguish between our 
Lord’s body in the Eucharist and our Lord’s body 
in heaven. They could never have distinguished 
between the consecrated bread and our Lord’s 
body in the Eucharist.’ 


The readers of Louisa M. Alcott’s books must 
read Louisa May Alcott, Dreamer and Worker, by 
Belle Moses, just issued in a new and cheap edition 
(Sampson Low; 4s. 6d. net). It is as well 
written (or nearly) as Little Women itself and just 
as free from preachiness. It is the true story of 
the lives of those little women. 


Six men of the Free Churches of England have 
together written a book on Unity. Pathways to 
Christian Unity they call it (Macmillan ; 6s. net). 
Their names are Arthur Black, G. E. Darlaston, 
W. E. Orchard, William Paton, J. H. Squire, and 
Malcolm Spencer. They are writers, gifted with 
style. They are preachers, burdened with a 
message. They are disciples of Christ, sensible of 
the disservice that is done to Him when His Body 
the Church is rent. There are those even yet who 
have little interest in reunion, but they will read 
this most readable book. Those who have an 
interest will devour it. 

One thing above all others moves these men to 
work for unity. It is that into the Church there 
may again be brought the regenerate power of the 
gospel. j 
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To his own question, Zs the World Growing 
Better? (Macmillan; $1.60), Dr. James H. 
Snowden’s answer is affirmative and emphatic. 
He interprets the signs of the times in terms of 
Christ and Christianity. He sees and he foresees. 
And he does not demand the impossible or the 
undesirable. There is union and there is unity. 
For example: ‘In the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York are seven chapels arranged 
around the apse in each one of which worship is 
conducted in a different language. It would not 
conduce to the intelligibility and order of the 
service to remove these partitions and merge the 
polyglot congregations in one; and yet they are 
all gathered under one roof and are integral parts 
of the same grand cathedral; and they worship 
the same Lord and Christ. So may our denomina- 
tions be viewed as chapels in which we worship in 
a somewhat different tongue or accent. No doubt 
there are too many partitions ; some of them have 
been torn down; others of them are growing thin 
and seem about to crumble. But no doubt many 
of them will long endure, at least in the interest 
of geographical and national boundaries and of 
spiritual order and harmony and efficiency. De- 
nominations have their dangers, but we would 
abolish them probably at the risk and cost of 
greater dangers. Different outer organizations, 
however, need not hinder the inner spiritual unity 
for which Christ prayed and which should bind 
all Christians into fellowship.’ 


An intelligible history of modern science in its 
evolution will be welcomed by the unscientific 
seeker after knowledge. It has been written by 
Mr. John Mills. The title which Mr. Mills has 
given to his book is Zhe Realities of Modern Science 
(Macmillan ; $2.50 net). That is the title of one 
of its chapters. For the ‘realities’ of modern 
science are matter and energy. Now, however, 
the word matter is usually displaced by the word 
electricity. And in the book it is electricity and 
energy that Mr. Mills treats of. 

An interesting section describes the discovery of 
wireless telegraphy. It is a fine instance of the 
value of co-operation—even of international co- 
operation, for Maxwell was a Scotsman, Hertz a 
German, and Marconi an Italian. ‘In 1873 
Maxwell, who was a prominent physicist, highly 
trained in the use of mathematical tools, announced 
that light was an electrical phenomenon and 


travelled as an electromagnetic wave. He rot 
stated the possibility of there being other electro: 
magnetic waves which would not produce the 
effect of light but would travel just as high wavet 
travel. In 1887 Hertz verified this prophecy ol 
Maxwell, and announced the discovery of electro 
magnetic waves. Hertz studied their properties 01 
characteristics. He showed how they could be 
produced, how they travelled through the walls ol 
buildings and were not affected by obstacles whick 
would completely obstruct the passage of light, 
and also how they could be detected, since they 
do not affect the eyes as does light. In 189€ 
Marconi showed how these waves could be 
utilized for telegraphy, by inventing an antenng 
from which they might start out and by whick 
they might be received.’ 

Mr. Mills further shows how these men hac 
gifts differing one from another, and how the 
difference seemed to be essential for success’ 
‘We notice that ali three types were necessary 
for the complete development. Sometimes the 
mental qualifications are combined in one man, 
but in most cases a man’s best ability lies along 
only one of these lines. If we see the importance 
in the progress of science of each type, we ma 
appraise more accurately their contributions and 
thus avoid the popular error of attaching too much 
credit to the inventor or the converse academic 
error of failing to give him sufficient credit.’ 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have issued another 
edition of, Prophecy, the War, and the Near Easi 
(4s. net), by the Rev. G. Harold Lancaster, perhaps’ 
the most popular of all the ‘prophetic’ books 
which the War has given us. 


In Old Bible Characters (Morgan & Scott; 
4s. 6d. net), Mr. George E. Morgan, M.A., de- 
scribes the character of the greater men and 
women in the Book of Genesis. He accepts th 
narrative throughout on its face value, having no 
critical qualms whatever. But he is very modern 
in his language. His purpose is to make these 
men and women live and move and have their 
being in our very midst. It is not Hebrew an- 
tiquities that he calls upon for understanding, it 
is human nature. 


There is a great appetite in the world for 
essays. They have to be one thing, however, and 


-ore that are like. 


jaracteristic reason: 
secies.” 
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They have to be short, ethical, and 
The essay of the right kind is to be 
und in Mr. Arthur Porritt’s Zhe Strategy of Life 
forgan & Scott; 4s. 6d. net). 
- Old as Abraham—Character, Religion in Action, 
hhivalry, Open-mindedness, 


The subjects are 


Money, and many 


But they are also quite new. 
or every generation of young people has to have 
ese ideals held up before it and every individual 
xy has to be encouraged to receive them into his 
sart and practise them in his life. 

Notice one thing — adaptation. 
nites an introduction and says, ‘I once wrote to 
fenry Drummond inviting him to speak to my 
ogregation in Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
aciously declined, and he did so for this very 
“1 3¢o ‘not 
Drummond knew University men, he 
mew them through and through; he professed he 


Jowett 


He very 


know the 


ad no intimacy with the mixed congregation.’ 
fr. Porritt knows the species called Boy. 


Have you seen this parallel before ? 


“Two men shall be in a 

eld, one is taken and one 
fie? 

** What man of you having 
hundred sheep, and having 

st one of them, doth not 
ave the ninety and nine 
nd go after that which is 

st?” 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven 

like unto a grain of mus- 

rd seed which a man took 
nd sowed in his field.” 

-“ The Kingdom of Heaven 
S$ as a man travelling into a 
ar country who called his 
ervants and delivered unto 
hem his goods.” 

“There were many lepers 
n the time of Elisha, and 
one of them was cleansed 
ut Naaman. ar 


“The men of Nineveh 
hall stand up in judgment 
vith this generation and shall 
ondemn it; for they re- 
ented at the preaching of 
onah, and behold, a greater 
han Jonah is here.” 


““Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill, one is 
taken, and one is left.” 

‘What woman having ten 
pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece doth not light a 
lamp and sweep the house 
and seek diligently until she 
find it?” 

“« The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal.” 

“¢ Then shall the Kingdom 
of Heaven be likened to ten 
virgins who took their lamps 
and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom.” 

srhere were many 
widows in Israel in the time 
of Elijah, and unto none of 
them was he sent but to 
Zarephath.” 

“The Queen of the South 
shall rise up in judgment 
with the men of this genera- 
tion and shall condemn 
them; for she came from 
the ends of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and behold a greater than 
Solomon is here.” 
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Miss Edith Picton-Turbervill, O.B.E., presents 
that parallel in her book on Christ a Woman's 
Power (Morgan & Scott; 3s. 6d. net). In that 
volume she quotes Russel Wallace: ‘In the not 


. distant future the place of woman will be far 


higher and more important than any which has 
been claimed for her or by her in the past. The 
woman of the future will be the regenerator of 
the human race.’ 


Messrs. Nelson have republished in their 
‘Edinburgh Library of Non-Fiction Books,’ Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan’s volume on Zhe Recreations of 
an Historian (2s. 6d. net) The book was first 
published six years ago by Messrs. Longmans 
under the title of Clo, a Muse. Four new essays 
have been added to that edition, one on ‘The 
Two Carlyles,’ one on ‘Englishmen and Italians,’ 
one on ‘The News of Ramillies,’ and one on ‘ The 
Hegira of Rousseau.’ In ‘The Two Carlyles’ 
Mr. Trevelyan pleads for forgetfulness of the 
political Carlyle, and for remembrance of the 
literary Carlyle. It was the study of Cromwell 
that changed the liberty-lover into the hero- 
worshipper of power. ‘The figure of Cromwell 
was to Carlyle a great opportunity and a great 
temptation. He rose to the opportunity and he 
yielded to the temptation. Carlyle did much 
good to Cromwell, but Cromwell did much harm 
to Carlyle.’ 


Fellowship is a word of power—never more 
than now. It is of Fellowship the Rev. Edward 
S. G. Wickham writes in Gospel Comradeship 
(Nisbet; 2s. net). It is of Fellowship as the 
desire of the human heart, the purpose of God in 
Christ, the fulfilling of the Cross of Calvary. It is 
no ordinary book. The author has lavishly spent 
upon it the thought and experience of a lifetime. 


Are Prayer Meetings a Failure? The answer 
is in the negative. See Mr. J. T. Budd’s small 
book with that title (Scott; 1s. net). 


The Bishop of Edinburgh has found that his 
exposition of the Apocalypse has been helpful to 
the readers of that difficult book and he has pub- 
lished another volume. This volume, which inter- 
prets chapters xix. to xxii., he calls Viséons and 
Judgments (Scott ; 3s. 6d. net). It is a surprise to 
see how intelligible and edifying the Apocalypse 
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becomes in the hands of a devout scholar. There 
is no straining after the unreachable. Where 


mystery abides it is the mystery of the God we 
know and love. After the final judgment comes 
‘the second death, even the lake of fire’—what is 
that? 

Says Dr. Walpole, ‘There is no hint anywhere 
as to what that means. The second death, like 
the first, might mean unconsciousness ; the lake 
of fire might mean purification, for fire does not 
annihilate but only changes. Both words repre- 
sent some effect on the personality, and no words 
can picture the horror this involves. That it may 
mean destruction or annihilation is suggested by 
the words, ‘‘Death and Hades were cast into the 
lake of fire,” which can but mean, ‘‘ were brought 
to nothing and were never known again.” But 
here we willingly remain ignorant, and the one 
satisfaction is that whatever the words express, 
they are the decision of One Who in judgment 
never ceases to be Love. If the sentence of death, 
when passed on some abandoned criminal, moves 
us in spite of his hardness to deep compassion, we 
know that feeling is of God. No human creature 
can surpass the Creator in love and mercy. But 
few men have wept over the coming judgment of 
an enemy, but He Who sits on the Great White 
Throne did. It is still rarer to find anywhere a 
man who had in his intense sympathy taken the 
criminal’s place and suffered his sentence, but He 
Who sits on the Great White Throne did. We 
can therefore safely leave “the lake of fire” and 
“‘the second death” in His hands, being absolutely 
confident that the best for the judged, as well as 
the best for Humanity, will be done. ‘‘ His mercy 
is over all His works,” and is everlasting.’ 


At last we have for English readers a satisfactory 
edition of the writings of Buchanan the Sacred 
Bard of the Scottish Highlands (Simpkin ; 5s. net). 
The editor is Mr. Lachlan Macbean. 

‘Among the great poets of the Scottish Gael 
three are acknowledged to be of outstanding ability 
—Alexander Macdonald, 1700-1770; Dugald 
Buchanan, 1716-1768, and Duncan Macintyre, 
1724-1812, and it is interesting to note that these 
three were contemporaries. It would almost seem 
that at this time (as happened in Athens in the 
days of Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles), the 
poetic genius of the race attained its full growth 
and flowered in these three notable men. Of the 


three, Buchanan alone chose for his special sphere 
of work the sublime themes of the spiritual realm, 
and well he was equipped for the task.’ | 

Buchanan’s poetry is in Gaelic. g 
For he was educated partly 
in Edinburgh. The poetry has had several trans: 
lators, of whom Professor J. S. Blackie was one 
His translation of two verses of ‘The Skull, 
Buchanan’s best known poem, may be compare¢ 
with that of the editor of this volume. 


writing is in English. 


first and sixth verses: 


BLACKIE, 


I sat all alone 
By a cold grey stone, 
And behold, a skull lay on 
the ground ! 
I took in my hand, 
And pitiful scanned 
Its ruin, all round and 
round. 


From that blank look of 
thine 
I gather no sign 
Of that life-tale, its shame 
or its glory ; 
Proud Philip’s great son 
And his slave are as one, 


P| 
q 


The rest of his 


Take the 


MACBEAN. 


At the burial mound, 
As I sat on the ground, 
A shapeless grey skull 
espied ; 
I raised it and scanned 
Its form in my hand, 
And turning it over I sighed 


Thy face shows not now 
Whose cranium wert thou’ 
If king or if noble rich ; i 
Alexander the Great 
Is in the same state 
As a slave that has died ir 
a ditch. 


When a skull is the sum of 
their story. . 


These ‘Spiritual Songs’ of Buchanan were the 
outcome of a remarkable spiritual experience, 
much like Bunyan’s, the story of which Buchana 
told in the form of a diary. In the winter befor 
his death, Buchanan met David Hume in 
Edinburgh. ‘In course of conversation Hum 
expressed the opinion that the sublimest passag 
in all literature is Shakespeare’s description in 7% 
Tempest, Act. iv. Sc. 1, beginning “The cloud 
capped towers,” etc., but Buchanan immediately 
quoted words still more impressive from th 
Revelation of St. John xx. 11-13, “And I sa 
the dead, small and great, stand before God.””’ 


The new number of the ‘Texts for Students’ is 
a reproduction with notes and two photographs of 
the most important Christian Inscriptions anterior 
to the Edict of Toleration of 312. The author is 
Mr. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. (S.P.C.K. ; 1s. net), 

The S.P.C.K. ‘Helps for Students of History ; 
now include Hints on the Study of Latin (8d. net), 
by Professor Alexander Souter ; Hints on Transla- 


von from Latin into English (6d. net), by the same : 
ind Zhe Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts 
‘Bs. net), by Dr. M. R. James. 


The Rey. Henry Holloway, M.A., B.D, -has 
written a history of Zhe Reformation in Ireland 
-; 78. 6d. net). How Irish it is! We 
xo not mean Mr. Holloway’s history, but the 
j i eformation. How is its utter failure to be ac- 
| ounted for? Mr. Holloway can scarcely see it, 
for he is a loyal son of his Church, but there is no 
Houbt that the chief cause was ecclesiastical high- 
#eandedness. Mr. Holloway does admit that, 
whatever may be the intrinsic merits of the 
eformation, the presenting of it in Ireland was 
Hrossly mismanaged.’ But he lays the chief blame 
| n the remoteness of the Pale in Elizabeth’s time 
f 


end the consequent ease with which the Roman 
Heviests could evade the law, whereas the cause of 
eauses was just the opposite. Instead of being 
Heft alone the priests were harried and driven, and 
the more they were persecuted the more tenaciously 
did the people cling to them and to what they 
stood for. 

Mr. Holloway’s history will be widely read and 
it will repay its readers. He is particularly strong 
jon the Acts that were passed for the ordering of 
religion in Ireland. 


4 


You may not get much out of the poets or 
Wmodern prophets on behalf of organized Chris- 
i tianity. But on behalf of Christ you may go to 
4any poet or prophet you please—to Dante, to 
| Browning, to Tennyson, to Thompson, even 
to Shelley and to Blake among the poets, or to 
Savonarola, Mazzini, or Ruskin among the prophets 
| —and you get almost all that your heart can desire. 
| The Rev. Richard Roberts has gone to the poets 
and prophets named and has written a most 
pleasantly readable book on Zhe Jesus of Poets 
and Prophets (S.C.M. ; 4s. 6d. net). 


Mr. Walter A. Parkyn is resolved that there shall 
be war (Vever Again/ and writes a strong whole- 
hearted condemnation of it under that title 
(Swarthmore Press). 


Lifes Adventure is the title of the Adult School 
Lesson Handbook for 1920 (Swarthmore Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). Life’s adventure is the search for 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. The search is 
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sustained through more than two hundred fascinat- 
ing pages, every page being filled to the full with 
and literary reference. 
There is, as usual, a lesson for every week in the 
year. 


Mr. Dudley Wright offers a fairly full and 
apparently reliable, though quite popular, account 
of The Eleusinian Mysteries and Rites, in his book 
with that title published by the Theosophical 
Publishing House (5s.). He has been attracted to 
the study because of the affinity between the 
mysteries and freemasonry. And that same affinity 
is clearly the attraction for the Rev. J. Fort 
Newton, D.Litt., D.D., formerly minister of the 
City Temple, who writes an introduction. Mr. 
Wright gives a long list of literature at the end of 
his book, but he has missed the latest and the best. 
We have nothing to compare with Professor Percy 
Gardner’s article in the ENcycLop@#pia oF RE- 
LIGION AND ETHICS. 


‘On all sides we are hearing of telepathy, telergy, 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, psychometry, mesmer- 
ism, hypnotism, suggestion and auto-suggestion, 
automatic writing, trance-phenomena, mediumship 
of every variety, multiple personality, exteriorization 
of sensibility, psychical materialization, communi- 
cation with the departed, visions and rapts, dream- 
psychology, the psychology of the abnormal, with 
all its manifold complexities and well-nigh in- 
exhaustible data, psycho-analysis, psychical re- 
search, psycho-therapeutics, mental and spiritual 
healing of every kind, and so on and so forth.’ 
And now let us hear of the subtle body. 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the editor of Zhe Quest, is a 
theosophist ; so we are not surprised to receive 
from him a book on The Doctrine of the Subtle 
Body in Western Tradition (Watkins; 6s. net). 
But he is not for the moment intent on instructing 
us in theosophy. He is a historian. He has 
found that in early philosophical thought the body 
was regarded in at least four different aspects, and 
his desire is to make these aspects known. There 
is the Physical Body, the Spirit Body, the Radiant 
Body, and the Resurrection Body. The physical 


| body we know something about, it is of the other 


three, which taken together make the subtle body, 
that Mr. Mead tells us. 

The spirit body is the body which the spirit uses, 
as the physical body is the body which the soul 
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uses. But the spirit body is not Paul’s spiritual 
body. That is the resurrection body. Higher 
than the spirit (or spirituous) body, but not so high 
as the spiritual or resurrection body, is the radiant 
body, called also the celestial or luciform body, or 
organon of light, the augoeides or astroetdes of the 
Platonists. The resurrection body is the most 
exalted vehicle soul or spirit uses. The Jews 
regarded it sometimes as material, sometimes as 


Christ and he Wffections. 


By tHe Ricut REVEREND G. H. S. Watpoie, D.D., Bishop or EDINBURGH. 


‘Wuart shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ Again 
and again the question has been asked, as it was 
at first, in the hope that some great deed, a re- 
nunciation or sacrifice, or perhaps some series of 
deeds involving lifelong mortification, would secure 
the great prize. But such questioners generally 
regard the life they would obtain as being some 
happy circumstances or ideal conditions, a Para- 
dise or a heaven. 

But life is larger than that with which they 
would identify it. Life is vitality, the glow of fine 
feeling aroused by some exciting cause, such as a 
picture, a concert, a drama, a declaration of love. 
And eternal life is this fine, living, full, intelligent 
emotion without change, the spiritual thermometer 
never falling below temperate. It knows neither 
moods nor periods of depression, but ever goes 
. forward on its topmost note. 

Now though men havenot always identified eternal 
life with high thought and warm feeling, they have 
always desired it, pressed forward for it, longed to 
obtain it. How, then, may we have it? How does 
Christ answer the question: ‘ What is written in the 
law—How readest thou?’ The reply seems chilling. 

But the questioner was a lawyer, and was there- 
fore naturally reminded that the answer lay in the 
path of his daily duty. The law of Moses was his 
special and particular duty, and there he would find 
what he wanted to know. A moment’s thought 
gave him the right answer. Life lay in love. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self.’ ‘That was the law, and our Lord quietly 
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difficult to love Him because we do not see Him, 


~ 


spiritual. The early Christians took over the 
common material view, but Paul saw that the bodyy 
of Jesus was of a spiritual nature and was to be 
the firstfruits of a great harvest from the dead. 
Mr. Mead hopes that modern Christians will follow 
Paul and see in the resurrection of Jesus, not 2 
rising to life of the physical body laid in the tomb, 
but a manifestation of a far more glorious body, fit . 
instrument for a divine and human spirit. j 


emphasized it by saying, ‘This do, and thou shalt} 
live.’ Necessarily so, for love and life are one thing, } 
or neither is anything. To love is to live. Do we} 
not find it so? I come in tired and dull, the book } 
I love lies on the table, in less than an hour I live.. 
I am depressed and moody, the friend I love meets) 
me, and in a moment the cloud of depression has} 
gone, I live. Everything seems flat and unprofit- 
able, but I turn into the concert hall to hear the 
music I love, it catches me, and I am soon alive, 
We need not labour it further—to love is to live.) 
And, of course, it naturally follows that the higher’ 
the object of love the finer and fuller the life. The, 
wise, well-informed, noble-minded friend, neces- | 
sarily responds in fuller measure than one less‘ 
highly gifted. He gives us fuller life. And as the’ 
very highest object of all is, of course, God, to love 
God must mean the fullest life. It may be more 


and because filling all space He seems too in- 
comprehensible for us to gain a clear conception 
of Him, but if love is possible the very fullest life is | 
certain. Now before the revelation of the Incarna-| 
tion the difficulty of really knowing God was evi- 
dently, felt, for in the Old Testament there are but 
few burning love passages, nothing comparable with 
what we find afterwards. Now and again we hear 
some affectionate soul crying out: 


Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison with Thee ; 


or, My soul hangeth upon Thee. 
Thy right hand hath upholden me ; 
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Archdeacon R. H. CHARLES 
Commentary on 


REVELATION 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark are being inundated 
with inquiries for this forthcoming great ~ 
Work. They have pleasure in announcing ~ 


Pa 
on: 


that it is nearing completion, but they fear 
it cannot be published for two months yet. | 
There will be two volumes. To prevent dis- — 
appointment orders should now be given. — 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHARLES’ PREFACE, — 


In 1894 Messrs. T, & T. Clark asked me to undertak 
Commentary on the Apocalypse. The present Comment 
therefore, is the result of a study extending over twenty-fiy 
years. During the first fifteen years of the twenty-five—not | 
speak of the preceding eight years, which were in large Wee 
devoted to kindred subjects—my time was mainly spent in fl 
study of Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic as a whole, and ¢ 
the contributions of individual scholars of all the Christia 
centuries, but especially of the last fifty years, to the interprete) 
tion of the Apocalypse... . I soon came to learn that th 
Book.of Revelation, which in earlier years I feared could offe 
no room for fresh light or discovery, presented in reality a fieli 
of research infinitely richer than any of those to which m 
earlier studies had been devoted. . .. Vas | 

John’s Grammar.—In fact, John the Seer used a unique style 
the true character of which no Grammar of the New Testamen, 
has as yet recognized. He thought in Hebrew, and he fre 
quently reproduces Hebrew idioms literally in Greek. But hi 
solecistic style cannot be wholly explained from its Hebraisti 
colouring. The language which he adopted in his old ‘ag 
formed for him no rigid medium of expression. Hence h 
remodelled its syntax freely, and created a Greek that is abso 
lutely his own. This Greek I slowly mastered as I wrote an) 


xewrote my Commentary chapter by chapter. The results o 


this study are embodied in the ‘Short Grammar’ which j 
included in the Introduction that follows. 3 

The Text.—The necessity of mastering John’s style am 
grammar necessitated, further, a first-hand study of the chic 
MSS and Versions, and in reality the publication of a ney 
text and a new translation. ... For the order of the tex 
and the readings adopted, and for any critical discussion ¢ 
the text in the Apparatus Criticus, I am myself wholly re 
sponsible. ... 

The Translation.—The Translation is based on the tex! 
While the text diverges in many passages from that accepte 
in the Commentary, the Translation diverges from the tex 
practically only in two (ii. 27, xiv. 3~4)..... . In the Transla 
tion I have sought to recover the poetical form in which th 
Seer wrote so large a part of the Apocalypse. . . . . 

The Apocalypse—a book for the present day.—The publicatio: 
of this Commentary has been delayed in manifold ways by th 
War. But these delays have only served to adjourn its publica 
tion to the fittest year in which it could see the light—that is 
the year that has witnessed the overthrow of the greatest cor 
spiracy of might against right that has occurred in the histor 
of the world, and at the same time the greatest fulfilment of th 
prophecy_of the;Apocalypse. eae : 
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ior, Thy law is dearer unto me than thousands of 
gold and silver; _ 


or, My soul waiteth only upon God: from Him 
cometh my salvation: He only is my 
rock and my salvation: He is my high 
tower, I shall not be greatly moved ; 


or, The Lord is my Shepherd, therefore I can lack 
nothing. < 


But such expressions are not common. And we 

ré not surprised. For not only had the Jew no 
igure by which he could picture God to his mind, 
put he was not allowed to imagine one. God 
lierefore seemed far removed, and when Christ 
fame even the pronunciation of His sacred name 
was lost, for it was named but once a year, and 
‘nat only by the High Priest, and the secret seems 
® have disappeared. And so it was that whilst 
he command was clear that God was to be loved 
with all the affections, there was but little to stir 
them. Religious art was unknown, music was in a 
very primitive state, and sermons by which men 
Ihave been moved to love God were but seldom 
heard. His Righteousness would be admired, His 
Wisdom praised, His Holiness revered, but His 
womanly tenderness was but rarely spoken of. 
Now and again prophets like Hosea, Isaiah, or 
The Unknown, would dare by the power of the 
Spirit to attribute his own strange emotion to God, 
but it was very occasional. 

When we compare what the Old Testament gives 
us with the glowing passages of the New, with the 
warm, passionate expressions of devotion of Apos- 
tolic Fathers like Ignatius, the fervent, affectionate 
prayers and confessions of saints like Augustine, 
and the love verses of Christian hymns, we feel that 
some great change in the conception of God must 
have taken place. In some way He who was far off 
had been brought near, and He who was unimagin- 
able by the poor and ignorant had been seen: One 
who to most was but Judge and Ruler was now 
Father. And we know howit was: the Incarnation 
had taken place: God was seen in Jesus Christ, 
the Father was revealed in the Son, the Judge 
was seen dying for the guilty. And this change 
was followed by natural consequences. Art, 
imprisoned by the Second Commandment, began 
to break its bonds; music took wings ; eloquence 
found a new subject, preachers rivalling the 
sreatest orators of the past; simple, uneducated 
men and women found their feelings too strong for 


words and spake with new tongues. The whole 
world of emotion was enlarged. Jesus became the 
living, warm centre from which radiated in every 
direction currents charged with a new power that 
fired men’s hearts. Even the comparatively few 
letters that come down to us from the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the Ascension of Christ, didactic 
and dogmatic as in the main they are, leave the 
even tenor of their reasoned path with outbursts of 
affection, as when S. Paul, writing to the Galatians, 
cries out, ‘I have been crucified with Christ ; yet I 
live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and that life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, 


. who loved me, and gave himself up for me.’ Or, 


when later reminding the Christians at Rome of 
the blessings of Justification, he combats the idea 
that any one can punish them. ‘When God ac- 
quits, who shall condemn? Will Christ? the Christ 
who died, yet who rose from the dead? The Christ 
who is at God’s right hand, who actually pleads for 
us? What can ever part us from Christ’s love? 
Can anguish, or calamity, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or danger, or the sword? 
Because as it is written: For thy sake we are being 
killed all the day long, we are counted as sheep to 
be slaughtered. No, in all this we are more than 
conquerors through Him who loved us. For I am 
certain, neither death nor life, neither angels nor 
principalities, neither the present nor the future, no 
powers of the Height or of the Depth, nor anything 
else in all creation, will be able to part us from 
God’s love in Christ Jesus our Lord.’? 

And S. Peter, in his brief letter, appeals to a 
common experience of the believers in his day 
when he writes, ‘Now you who believe, you hold 
Him precious ; for though you never knew Him, you 
love Him, and though for the moment you do not 
see Him, yet you believe in Him, and will thrill 
with an unspeakable and glorious joy when you 
obtain the outcome of your faith in the salvation of 
your soul.’ ? 

So, too, S. John begins his great prophetic book 
the Apocalypse with anascription of praise to Him 
‘that loveth us and loosed us from our sins by His 
blood.’ 

And in the days immediately succeeding, Chris- 
tians find no language too extravagant to express 
the warmth of their affection to Christ. So S. . 

1Ro 823-39, 
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Ignatius, as he looks forward to his martyrdom 
cries out: ‘The joys of this world shall benefit 
me no more, nor the kingdoms of this age. I 
would rather die unto Christ Jesus than reign over 
the ends of the earth. I seek Him who died on 
our behalf, I want Him who rose again for us: 
the pangs of birth are laid upon me.’ Or again, 
‘Living I write to you, but it is as loving to die. 
For my love has been crucified and there is left in 
me no spark of earthly love at all, but only a spring 
of living water which speaks in me with an inward 
voice, saying, ‘‘ Hence and away to the Father.” 
I desire no more the food of corruption, nor the 
delights of this life. I want the bread of God, 


which is the flesh of Christ; and His blood it is, 


that I want to drink, the blood which is im- 
mortal love.’ And such burning thoughts, though 
not so eloquently expressed, were not uncom- 
mon in the dangerous days of Roman _persecu- 
tions. 

And as men found in art and music vehicles for 
fuller expression of their affections, so poetry, which 
has always been love’s best helpmeet, was freely 
used. And contrary to expectation this has not 
been confined to men of leisure who, possessing a 
dreamy, imaginative temperament, have loved to 
put into metre fanciful descriptions of Christ, but 
has been expressed by men of affairs and strong 
character. There is Francis Xavier, whose love of 
Christ led him to turn his back on the University 
of Paris and his admiring circle of disciples for the 
labours and perils of the East Indies, where he 
died at the comparatively early age of fifty-six, who 
shows us the source of his courage and self-sacrifice 
in the words we know so well : 


My God, I love Thee not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 

Nor yet because who love Thee not 
Are lost eternally, 

Nor with the hope of gaining aught, 
Nor seeking a reward, 

But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever loving Lord. 


And there is John Newton, the daring slave 
trader, who when he finds his real Master, through 
a chance reading of Zhe Jmitation, feels he cannot 
say all that he would wish in expressing his love: 


How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear ! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 
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Weak is the effort of my heart, 
Cold is my warmest thought ; 
But, when I see Thee as Thou art, 

I'll praise Thee as I ought. 


These strong, busy, active, and, during much of 
their life, silent men are those who, with many | 
others, have through their hymns inspired the] 
Church of Christ; their lives bearing testimony to 
the reality of their glowing words, thus showing that 
intense personal affection to Christ is not chilled; 
by lives of daring and enterprise nor stifled by over} 
much business. On the contrary, it is the life that} 
makes all things live. 4 
So, too, it has been found that in the great religi-; 
ous awakenings that have from time to time shaken | 
the world, their strength has lain in a personal devo- 
tion to Christ that loved to find a refuge in words, 
We shall never know what the Wesleyan revival of 


the eighteenth century owed to such hymns as 


Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the gathering waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high : 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life be past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last ! 5 


nor what the Oxford movement would have been | 
without a Keble and a Newman to keep it warm = 
and high by such spiritual songs as 
Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear! 
It is not night if Thou be near: 
O may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 


As the strength of the call to patriotism may be 
measured by the music and songs it produces, so 
the power of a call to God will be evidenced by the 
oratorios and hymns in which it finds expression. 
Judged by this standard, our religious life to-day 
may well give cause for serious questioning. We 
use again and again the old hymns because they 
are more direct, more personal, and more simple 
than those produced in our own time, Earnest 
and spiritually effective as the Moody and Sankey 
revivals were, they gave us nothing that has en- 
riched our Hymnal, and bold and venturesome as 
our missionary enterprises have been, we still find 
our emotions better expressed in such hymns as 
that of Isaac Watts : 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, + 
or that of John Marriott : 
O Thou, whose almighty word, 
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| The scientific and critical spirit of the age which 
Jas permeated all classes seems to have made men 
50 Cautious about the nature and person of Christ 
hat they dare not confess a half of what they feel. 
i hey prefer the well-known paraphrases of such 
"Psalms as the twenty-third, or the ninetieth, or the 
Aundredth, to the definitely Christian hymns, be- 
ause in them they do not commit themselves too 
far and they feel safer. Everywhere is needed an 
evangelical revival which shall give back to the 
nass of professing Christians their old heritage, the 


In €Be 


Wirginibus Quertsque. 
Birthdays of Good Men and Women. 


“A good man leaveth an inheritance.’—Pr 12”. 


_A LONG time ago—it was the 6th of March 1474 
/—there was joy in a home at Caprese in Italy 
‘because a little son had been born. 

The father was not a wealthy man, but he 
| belonged to a noble Italian family and was very 
proud. He had high ambitions for the future of 
‘his boy. One of these was that he should grow 
up to be a member of one of the learned profes- 
sions. The baby was given a very grand name— 
Michael Angelo, after the Archangel Michael. 
His surname was a well-known and honoured 
Italian name. Like many other babies of the 
same class, little Michael was sent away up to the 
hill country to be nursed. His foster-mother was 
a stone-cutter’s wife, and naturally he learned to 
love her. Long afterwards when Michael Angelo 
had become a great man, he used to say that he 
had got his sharp tongue from the hills and his 
love for the mallet and chisel from the stone- 
cutters home. 

He came back from his foster-mother’s care, a 
child who seemed to have no desire to play or 
even to learn; he kept constantly wanting to 
handle a pencil and to draw all sorts of weird 
pictures. After a bit, his childish drawings were 
to be seen upstairs, downstairs, everywhere over 
the walls of the house. His father tried to induce 
him to take an interest in other and more natural 
amusements but failed. Then he whipped the 
boy; but Michael’s love of drawing was a gift 


known and felt companionship of Christ. That 
once gained, there will be a return to the old fer- 
vour, and men will find their present attitude too 
straitened, their surrounding atmosphere too de- 
pressed, and their climate too chill. Through the 
power of the Spirit of Jesus, known and felt, they 
will seek for new expressions of devotion and affec- 
tion, new avenues for their overfull emotions, and will 
again claim poetry and music as aids to help them in 
interpreting those strange thoughts that have come 
to them of all that Christ Jesus means to them. 


Study. 


from God, nothing could kill it out. For a time 
his father was a very disappointed man indeed. 
To his mind Michael as an artist was a thought 
unworthy of the name he bore. 

Michael had a companion named Francesco, 
who also loved Art. He had gone to study with a 
famous master, and used to bring his drawings to 
show them to Michael. What talks they had 
together then! Many things helped to make 
what in Michael seemed mere stubbornness into 
strength, and the proud spirit of the father was at 
last conquered ; he reluctantly agreed to send his 
boy to be a pupil at the same studio as Francesco 
went to in Florence. 

Michael, however, was not received exactly as a 
pupil. Ghirlandajo, the master, was a wise man 
and recognized his worth. He agreed to pay 
Michael a small but gradually rising salary for 
the first three years. If Ghirlandajo was a great 
artist, he was also a humble man. Yet it 
was but natural that he should feel irritated, 
when a pupil with such a sense of his own ability 
as Michael had, dared occasionally to do clever 
things that hurt. There came a day, however, 
when he could not help saying, ‘This youth 
already knows more of art than I do myself.’ 

Michael Angelo grew up to be more than merely 
an artist. In those days, even boys and girls 
could not live in Italy without coming to know 
that nearly all the educated people thought about 
religion. They did not think of it as you boys 
and girls are taught to do. They cared for their 
souls—they believed in being pure in heart—but 
they counted knowledge the greatest thing in the 
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world. Now, even the youngest boy or girl here 
could tell me that there is a greater thing, and 
that is love. Michael Angelo made many notable 
friends among those who loved learning, and sought 
after truth. One was a distinguished member of 
a very wonderful Italian family. His name was 
Lorenzo, and Lorenzo loved art as well as books. 
He bad collected in a garden a great many fine 
specimens of Greek and Roman sculpture, and 
students were allowed in to copy from his 
collection, just as they go to picture galleries to 
copy now. Among those who frequented Lorenzo’s 
garden was our friend Michael. It is told that in 
copying the head of a Faun he restored it. The 
mouth of the Faun was almost worn away by the 
injuries of time, and Michael gave his copy a smile 
and a complete set of teeth. As Lorenzo walked 
round among the students he was greatly fascinated 
by the young sculptor Michael. In a bantering 
way he said to him, ‘How have you given your 
Faun a complete set of teeth? Don’t you know 
that such old fellows are sure to have lost some of 
them?’ Michael, keen to profit by what was said 
to him, removed a few of the teeth with his chisel, 
and formed sockets to appear as if they had 
dropped out. On Lorenzo’s next visit, he was so 
astonished and delighted that he found not only a 
higher position for Michael’s father than he had 
formerly held, but a place at his own table for the 
young sculptor. 

But in three years Lorenzo died. His son did 
not inherit his good qualities, and in course of 
time Michael left Florence. 

He returned, however, in about a year, with his 
mind full of ideas. More than Lorenzo had begun 
to recognize his greatness, and commissions were 
being pressed upon him. One that he executed 
was a colossal statue of your Old Testament 
favourite, David. A rough and unshapely block 
of marble upon which some one else had been 
working was given to him. Michael Angelo had 
eyes that saw David with his sling inside it, and 
he set at work to release him, with the result that 
Michael Angelo’s David is known over all the 
world. 

He painted pictures as well as worked in marble. 
His ambition had been roused in this direction 
by seeing the wonderful works of older artists 
than himself—artists who put their thoughts about 
God into every picture they painted. From the 
wonderful frescoes that Michael Angelo painted 


on the roofs and walls of the Sistine Chapel in i 
Rome, one could tell what sort of thoughts 
generally occupied his mind. There is not a| 
picture among them that does not suggest some } 
Bible story, and the whole atmosphere of the place } 
somehow speaks of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of / 
men. , 

Michael Angelo, the greatest of Italian artists, 
was a deeply religious man, and his pictures are of i: 
the kind that influence people for good. But in j 
his daily life he was masterful and stern: he would 
not have been so beloved as he is but for the } 
beautiful story at the end of his life. It is like x 
tender sunset at the close of a glorious autumn f 
day. 4 
When he was over sixty he learned that loo ' 
was the greatest thing in the world. It was 
through becoming acquainted with a good and | 
noble lady, the widow of a Marquis. Her whole % 
character makes one think of the ‘Good Duchess { 
of Gordon’ who lived in Aberdeenshire during | 
part of last century. The Italian lady was a } 
devout Christian, as also was Elizabeth, last 
Duchess of Gordon. Her friendship with Michael ~ 
Angelo did a great deal for him, for their talk was 
always about religion. Doubtless you could often ' 
have understood it, for they spoke of the same 14 
Jesus who is the friend of boys and girls. 

When she died the great artist felt he had lost * 
a friend who had been a great blessing to him. 
By her beautiful example she had 


OS Sere 


Pointed to brighter worlds and led the way. . 
As you think of Michael Angelo’s wonderful life, 
and its beautiful close, does it not drive impure 
thoughts out of your minds? And does it not | 
somehow turn your thoughts to the highest—to _ | 
Jesus and His love? | 


The Ass that could not be Spared. 


‘Go into the village that is over against you, and straight- 
way ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her: loose 
them, and bring them unto me.’—Mt 21”. 


This is a verse which has given a great deal of 
trouble to wise men who study the Bible. And 
why do you think it has worried them? Because 
two animals are mentioned in it instead of one! 
Mark, Luke, and John all tell the same story, but 
they mention only one beast—the ass’s colt. 
Matthew speaks of two—the ass and the ass’s colt. 
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| Now these wise men have brought forward 
@arned reasons why Matthew should differ from 
ine others. But one man! had an idea of his 
He went to an old farmer who had a wide 
nowledge of the ways of animals, and he asked 

im if there was any reason why the ass should 
iccompany the colt. And the wise old man 
Heplied, “Certainly, an unbroken colt simply 
rould not go at all—could not be made to go— 
aniess its mother went along with it. It would 
ve totally unmanageable and useless away from 
peer.’ 

Christ rode only on a colt, so perhaps the other 
-vangelists did not think it worth while mentioning 
he mother-ass, but Matthew did not forget her. 
You can picture the ass and the colt that day 
myhen the disciples went to fetch them. They 
ived in Bethany, and they belonged to a man who 
wvas a friend of Jesus. (Perhaps that friend was 
sazarus whom Christ raised from the dead.) 
ys0ometimes Jesus came to visit their master, and 
He never went away without giving a kindly clap 
<0 the ass and picking a bunch of nice juicy grass 
for the colt. And the master used to say, ‘If 
you ever want the use of my ass or her foal be 
isure to send for them. Ill be delighted to lend 
ithem.’ 
| So the day came when Jesus did have need of 
pthe colt. It was the day on which He was to ride 
linto Jerusalem as the King of Peace. And He 
isent two of His disciples to fetch the beasts, with 
idirections where they were to find them and what 
they were to say to the owner. 

When the disciples reached the spot where the 
animals were tied, they unfastened the ass, and, 
putting a halter round her neck, led her away. 
The colt they did not attempt to lead. It went 
with its mother, trotting and cantering by her side. 

But when they reached the highroad where Jesus 
was waiting a change took place. The halter was 
taken off the ass, and, insult of insults, was put 
upon the colt! He who had always run free had 
a halter placed round his neck! He who had 
never borne a saddle or carried a burden had 
garments laid upon him and was obliged to carry 
a human being! Trembling with fear and rage 
the colt refused to move, but just then he heard 
a soft little bray at his ear. It was his mother 


1 The idea for this sermon was derived from an article by 
the Rev, Rayner Winterbotham in THE ExposiroRy TIMES 
for May 1917. 


telling him that it was all right and to goon for she 
would be beside him. Then the Man on his back 
gave him a kindly clap and an encouraging word, 
and he recognized the kind voice of that Friend 
of his master who used to feed him with bunches 
of grass. He began to walk slowly down the road, 
and, as he went, his mother ran beside him en- 
couraging him by her presence. By and by, as 
he gained confidence she stopped now and again 
to snatch a bite of grass by the roadside, but 
always she kept near him. 

When the crowds gathered to hail Jesus as the 
Messiah and to lay branches in his path they 
pushed and jostled the ass. They thought she 
was only in the way. But the little trembling colt 
knew better, and the Lord of life Himself knew 
better. He could see into the heart of the creature 
and He knew that it needed its mother’s presence, 


Now, boys and girls, this story of the ass and 
the ass’s colt teaches us a very beautiful lesson— 
the lesson that the things which seem unimportant 
cannot be done without. Christ rode upon the 
colt, but He needed the ass too. He could not 
have ridden to Jerusalem at all that day had the 
ass not come also. 

Sometimes we want to do the big, grand things, 
the things that everybody will talk about, the 
things that will make a stir in the world. And 
we forget that if there were nobody to do the little 
things, the big ones would never be done. It was 
like that during the Great War, was it not? Our 
gallant soldiers and sailors and airmen faced the 
enemy for us; they went through terrible privations 
and dangers. They did the big, grand things. 
But they could not have done them had it not 
been for the people at home doing the little things. 
They could not have done them had it not 
been for the men and women who worked in 
munitions and aeroplane factories and in ship- 
building yards, had it not been for the mothers 
and wives and sisters and children who stayed at 
home to roll bandages and knit socks and pray. 

I want to tell you of one boy who did his bit just 
by making coffee. His name was Dan Taylor, but 
they called him ‘little Dan.’ He was cabin-boy 
on board the trawler Providence of Brixham in 
Devon, and there was one thing he excelled in— 
nobody could make quite such good coffee as he. 
You shall hear how his gift was put to use. 

On New Year’s Day, 1915, the Providence was 
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out in the English Channel and making for home. 
A fierce storm was raging and the waves were 
running twenty feet high. About half-past eleven 
in the forenoon the third hand sighted a boat in 
the distance. It was a naval cutter packed with 
bluejackets and it seemed to be in distress. He 
reported the matter to the skipper, and the latter, 
with great difficulty and danger to himself, turned 
his vessel and went to the rescue of the cutter. 
The boat proved to contain sixty-eight survivors 
of H.M.S. Formidable which had been torpedoed 
by the Germans very early that morning. 

At great risk to themselves the skipper, the 
mate, and the third hand managed to rescue the 
shivering men. Some of them were only half-clad, 
many were in a State of collapse, all of them were 
soaked to the skin, and none had had anything 
to eat or drink since seven o’clock the previous 
evening. 

At first ‘little Dan’ helped to hold the end of 
a rope, but soon an idea struck him. He saw 
how cold and hungry and wet the men looked, 
and he thought that the very thing they needed 
was a cup of hot coffee. So he hustled down to 
the cabin and before a bluejacket was got on board 
he had the water boiling and a big jug of steaming 
coffee ready ! 

And how these men enjoyed it! It seemed to 
put new life into them and they declared it was 
the best coffee they had ever tasted. And the 
more they drank, the more they wanted. So 
‘little Dan’ was kept busy brewing coffee until 
the Providence reached Brixham at eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

You will be glad to hear that none of the 
bluejackets died, and that the doctors declared 
that ‘little Dan’ had helped to save many a 
life. 

‘Little Dan’ was too small to rescue drowning 
men, but he was not too small to make coffee. 
He was too small to do the big thing, but he was 
not too small to do the little thing, and he did what 
he could do. 

And, boys and girls, isn’t ‘little Dan’s’ position 
very much like yours? You can’t go out to 
business yet and do the difficult work father does, 
you can’t earn money to keep the family, but you 
can make his work lighter for him by being 
cheerful and obliging. You can’t look after the 
household as mother does, but you cam help her 
by running errands and being obedient and loving. 


And remember that these seemingly unimportant | 
things count tremendously. They can’t be done | 
without. iy 


The Heart of a Child. 


‘Jesus called a little child unto him.’—Mt 18? (A.V.). 
‘And when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto 
them.’—Mk 9% (A.V.). 


To-day’s sermon is about a little boy whose’ | 
name we don’t know, but about whom we read } 
twice in the Bible. We can make a guess at his } 
name, however, for we rather think—although the 4 
Bible does not exactly tell us so—that his father’s. ; 
name was Simon, and in all probability the little” 
fellow was named after his father. He lived ina - 
town called Capernaum. His father was a fisher- 
man, so was his uncle Andrew, who lived. with | 
them. He had a good mother too, and a kind } 
Granny who knew just what small boys liked to. 
eat and who often gave him goodies. | 

But besides these nice relatives he had a special / 
Friend, a perfectly splendid Friend, who often ' 
came to stay in the house. When He arrived He } 
was sometimes very tired because He had been so § 
busy all day, but He was never so tired as not to 4 
be ready to speak to Simon. He was a wonder- } 
ful man, this Friend. Father said He preached 
better than any of the learned Jewish Rabbis, and | 
He could cure sick people too. When the doctors # 
and everybody else had given up hope He could | 
make a sick person well with a word. Simon 
himself had seen Him do it. It was only a little 
while ago that Granny was very ill. She had been 
tossing and moaning on her bed with fever, and { 
mother had been terribly worried about her, and 4 
this marvellous Friend had merely touched her 4 
with His cool hand, and she had been quite well * 
all in a minute. Why! she had risen and made 
an extra fine dinner for the whole household, just | 
to prove how well she was, and how glad Sh was ~ 
to be so. i 

Then the Friend knew exactly what children 
liked to play at. He was always ready to share 
in a game. He could do extraordinary things 
with his fingers too. With a knife and a piece 
of wood and a hammer and some nails He could 
make you such splendid toys. Granny said that 
was because He had been a carpenter. And after 
you had tired playing games with Him or watching . 
Him make toys, He was always ready to take you 
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n His knee and tell you stories. And what stories 
mey were! You simply held your breath and 
stened hard. Father was a fine man, and Uncle 
indrew was a good sort, but there was nobody— 
pbody in all the world—to compare with the 
riend. 

| When He came to the house little Simon hung 
re fascinated. He could not tear himself 
wvay. He was a quiet little fellow, so he was 
ten allowed to stay in the room whilst the Friend 
iked to the men whom He usually had with 
fim. (Mother called them His disciples. 
Hather was one, so was Uncle Andrew.) Simon 
sald not understand all the Friend said, but it 
unded very beautiful, and it made Simon long 
2 be old enough to become a disciple too. 

One day he remembered especially well. They 
ad all come in from a long walk looking rather 
fyerheated and cross—all except the Friend !— 
fe mever was cross! The Friend had turned 
b> them and said, ‘What were you reasoning 
bout on the way?’ Simon thought that an 
#xtremely polite way of putting it, for the disciples 
poked as if they had been having a downright 
juarrel. When the Friend asked them this 
juestion, however, they had all looked rather 
jaught and had gui redder than before. Then 
the Friend had sat down, as all Rabbis did when 
they were going to teach their followers, and the 
lisciples had gathered round in an ashamed bunch, 
jor they knew that the Friend had guessed the 
lecret of their quarrel. Then the Friend had 
jurned round and smiled to little Simon, who was 
nanging about as usual in the background, and 
ttretching out His hand towards him, had said, 
‘Come, Simon.’ And Simon had. run forward 
rladly at the call and had climbed up (he was such a 
wee chap, you know) on the Friend’s knee, and the 
Friend had put an arm round him and had turned 
and said to Father and Uncle Andrew and all those 
sreat tall men, ‘Friends, you were questioning as 
you came along which of you should have the 
first place in the Kingdom of Heaven. I tell you 
that you have to enter that Kingdom before you 
can talk of being first or last. And I tell you also 
that the only way to enter it is to become like little 
Simon here. You must love Me as he loves Me, 
you must trust Me, as he trusts Me, ere you can 
enter My Kingdom. The man who would be 
sreatest in the Kingdom of Heaven must have 
the heart of a little child.’ 


Vv 


Of course, boys and girls, you have guessed 
long ago who little Simon was. He was the little 
son of Simon Peter. St. Matthew tells us about 
him and so does St. Mark. They tell us how 
Christ set him in the midst of these angry men 
and preached a sermon with his loving child’s 
heart as the text. 

And Christ is still preaching that sermon. He 
is still saying to older people, ‘Love Me with the 
heart of a child.’ 

And what is He saying to the children? Is 
He not asking you to leve Him as little Simon 
loved Him long ago? He knows that if you learn 
to love Him truly when you are young you will 
love Him all your days. He knows that the 
people who don’t learn to love Him when they 
are children find it difficult to enter His Kingdom. 
They have to do what Christ said His disciples — 
must do; they have to turn and become as little 
children before they can enter the door of the 
Kingdom. But the door of the Kingdom 
stands wide for the children, and though it is a 
lowly door it is high enough for each loving 
child. 

Are you going to wait till you grow up and you 
find the entrance difficult? Or are you going to 
do as Simon did? Are you going to make Christ 
your special Friend while you are still a child? 
If so you will cross the threshold of the Kingdom 
almost without knowing it, and the Friend of 
little children will be your Friend for ever and ever, 
world without end. 


The EGristian Pear. 
FourtH SunpDay IN LENT. 
The Rich Ruler. 


‘But when he heard these things, he became exceeding 
sorrowful ; for he was very rich.’—Lk 18”. 

The story is one of the most interesting and 
illuminative incidents in the Gospels. There is a 
charm and attractiveness about the young man 
that delights every reader. He was, undoubtedly, 
one who belonged to the best type of the earnest 
religious class of his day. He was a character 
very much after Jesus’ own heart, for we are told 
that the Master loved him the moment He saw 
him. This means something more than His 
general love to every member of the human race. 
It denotes that special kinship of soul which is 
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the real basis of every genuine friendship. Let 
us see if we can discover the qualities in the young 
man that called forth this feeling. ‘ 

1. Curiosity.— Many youths would approach 
the circle which always formed whenever Socrates 
talked or argued, from mere curiosity or as a 
resource to pass away an hour; and at first they 
would look with indifference or contempt on the 
_mean and poorly dressed figure in the centre, but 
gradually their interest was aroused, their attention 
grew fixed, and then their hearts beat faster, their 
eyes swam with tears, and their very souls were 
touched and thrilled by the voice of the charmer. 
They came again and again to listen; and so by 
degrees that company of friends was formed 
whose devotion and affection to their master is 
the best testimony to the magic powers of his 
words. 

2. Idealism.—The young man had a great and 
noble purpose, and could express it clearly. To 
him spiritual values seemed supreme. We are 
bound to say ‘seemed,’ for the sequel of the story 
shows he had not thought them out to their final 
issues. But, so far as he knew, he was prepared to 
do anything in his power to attain the highest 
ends. ‘Good Teacher,’ he cried, ‘what am I to 
do to inherit life eternal?’ His mind was open 
to the best thought of the day, and in terms of 
that thought he uttered his great desire. 


There are few finer sights than to see a human soul 
prompted by the best and purest impulses. There is so 
much materialism always prevalent in life, that the ‘dreamer 
of dreams’ is a welcome variety. Besides, it is to them that 
the race owes all its progress. They are the really practical 
people, for they see first and proclaim the possibilities. They 
announce the goal which not they alone, but others also may 
reach. Like Arnold of Rugby, in his son’s poem: 


There are some whom a thirst, 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Nor without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain. 


In our own day we have had one splendid and outstanding 
example of idealism in the service of truth in the person of 
President Wilson. He would neither permit himself nor his 
people to be frightened by threats or harried by self-interest 
into any line of action that was dictated by lower aims than 
those of the ideals he saw to be possible because they were 
true. He reminded the nation that a man ‘lives upon a 
doctrine, upon a principle, upon an idea.’ ‘Do you love 
righteousness?’ he said, ‘is what each one of us ought to 
ask himself, and if you love righteousness, are you ready to 


translate righteousness into action and be ashamed and afraid 
before no man? It seems to me therefore that you are he 
as part of the assize of humanity, to remind yourselves of the 
things that are permanent and eternal which, if we do not 
translate into action, we have failed in the fundamental things 
of our lives.’ 


3. Sincerity.—When the young man was brought, 
up against the challenge of the moral law he was 
able to say that he had obeyed its precepts. He 
was not one of those who deceived either himself or 
others. He wasneither a hypocrite nora prig. He 
knew how serious life was, and up to his lights he had 
endeavoured to order his life by the best standards. . 
In our search for truth this is essential. Truth is | 
a moral even more than an intellectual attainment, | 
and we cannot reach our goal unless we are able 
to judge ourselves by the sternest principles. Self. 
deception is easy but disastrous, and the prayer * 
the Hebrew poet is always essential (Ps 139°% 24): 


Search me, O God, and know my heart : 

Try me, and know my thoughts: 

And see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting. 


4. Sacrifice.—Truth always involves action. td 
is no merely mental process, however careful and ’ 
thorough. It belongs to the whole being, and 
demands obedience to its own behests, which 
persistent discovery has only made more clear. ! 
The young man’s wonderful progress entailed one 
further step. Jesus was not mocking him when He | 
said, ‘One thing thou lackest.’ The further step’ 
was the crown of his career—was he prepared to’ 
take it? Here was the crucial test. 1 


Truth has always had, and must ever have, her martyrs— | 
Socrates, Buddha, Luther, Galileo, Dante, Columbus, and 
above all, Jesus Himself, have made this amply evident. 
Their lives are the story of this way of the Cross, which 
Truth lays upon its followers. Lowell has put it into 
memorable words : 


Then to side with truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust, : 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous + 
to be just ; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward | 
stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitudes make virtue of the faith they had 
denied.? 


1 Life’s Adventure, 37. 
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PASSION SUNDAY. 
The Ministry of the Silent Day. 


\‘ And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these 
ings, He said unto his disciples, Ye know that after 
0 days is the feast of the Passover, and the Son of man is 
strayed to be crucified.’,—Mt 26%, 


, 


{ 


The Gospels mark with distinctive mention the 
casions of silence in the ministry of Jesus. But 
#e most significant of all His times of silence was 
is silent day in Bethany. Matthew notes its 
ne—‘ When Jesus had finished all these sayings.’ 
#¢ makes room for it in His numbering of the 
1ys—‘ After two days is the feast of the Passover.’ 
he second of these days had its own events, 
Fuich have been recorded. The first was. the 
ent day of Jesus. 

t. The ministry of any day depends partly on 
ix need, partly on our desire, and partly on our 
Fe of its opportunities. But silence, and especi- 
ty a chosen silence, has its own ministry to body 
id to mind and to spirit. One of its most 
wacious offices—the first in actual experience—is 
iat of vecollectedness, to use the old Puritan term. 
f ever it were true that the world is too much 
ith us, it is true to-day. In our hurried, unresting, 
mad even fevered lives, when too often our holidays 
d our recreations are as costly. and wasteful as 
jar toil, we need, and should degire, the ministry 
ff silence. For, in all the haste and hustle of our 
ves, we not only grow weary, but we lose our 
fense of values. We fail in a due perspective of 
that life should be. We forget the high and the 
loly in our too constant dealing with the earthly 
ind the secular. We need, therefore, to enter 
vhrist’s school of recollection and in quietness 
adjust the compass, and reorder the course of 
ife, 

2. A second and even higher ministry is one 
hich all the mystics have proved and _ praised, 
nd every man is a mystic in his heart. All these 
evout believers, as diverse in their minds and 
deals as Bernard of Clairvaux and John Flavel, or 
adame Guyon and Jonathan Edwards, have 
¢ntered into that ministry of viséon, which is never 
eceived except on a day of silence. John Flavel 
lescribes what befell him in such an experience. 
In all that day’s journey he neither met, overtook, 
\or was overtaken by any. Thus going on his 
vay his thoughts began to swell and rise higher 
nd higher till at last they became an overwhelming 
18 


flood. ‘There was a heavenly serenity and sweet 
peace upon his spirit which continued long with 
him. Many years after he called that day one of 
the days of heaven, and professed that he under- 
stood more of the life of heaven by it than all the 
books he ever read, or discourses he ever enter- 
tained about it.’ Few may rise to the heights of 
such an ecstasy in feeling, but all may gain some- 
thing even better than the inflow of such a tide. 
The men who have given great service to humanity, 
and have been notable as men of fresh and in- 
ventive resource, have all known the day when 
they left the arena of the busy world, and betook 
them to some place of solitude, where the vision 
of the world’s need and the vision of God’s will 
were given to them, and they came back to create 
a new world after the pattern they had seen in the 
Mount. 

3. Another office of this ministry of silence is 
one which meets a more universal need. It is its 
power of renewal. Every sincere man grows sick 
at heart with himself. He finds the times to be 
out of joint, and he finds himself to be almost 
despicable. Old evil Shabits cling to him like the 
shirt of Nessus. His hideous pride rebels against 
the humility which he knows to be the grace he 
resents. Beyond all, the mistakes and the errors 
and even the transgressions of his inner life smite 
him in conscience. He feels his need of being 
renewed, rebathed in the cleansing stream of 
Christ’s forgiveness, quickened again with new 
life. Then he chooses a day of silence, and its 
ministry bestows its blessing upon him. 

The passive soul in waiting stands, 
To feel as flowers the sun and dew, 
The one true life its own renew. 

4. But there is a deeper need, and a higher 
ministry of silence than recollectedness, or vision, 
or renewal. It is a ve-consecration. ‘To all men 
and women there comes the day when they must 
make, or seal, a decision. They are called upon 
to make a choice which will alter all their lives, 
imperil their future, and involve the well-being of 
their nearest and dearest. It may be the accept- 
ance of a lot in which they will leave behind them 
all that has given their life its comfort and security. 
It may be the passing through an ordeal, in which 
heart and flesh faint and even fail. That is where 
Jesus stood at the close of His ministry. He had 
already accepted the cross. After the experience 
on the Mount of Transfiguration He had stead- 
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fastly set His face to go to Jerusalem. But no 
great step is ever taken in one single and final 
determination. We may come to a clear resolve 
that seems so fixed that the die has been cast, 
and the course has been chosen unalterably. But 
there come reasons and reasons. Barriers seem 
to be raised, counsels plead through the lips of 
those we love. Another course presents itself, as 
wise and dutiful, and we are at a pause. So Jesus 
faced again the ordeal of His cross: Its certainty 
became more certain as He taught in Jerusalem. 
He knew that Judas had already taken the price 
of treachery. ‘The Son of man,’ as Matthew 
writes in his brief mention, ‘is betrayed to be 
crucified.’ That was a word the disciples did not 
understand. As the horror and shame of the 
cross rose up before Him in a new vividness, as 
He saw Himself the victim on the world’s high 
altar, as He remembered the men who had 
followed Him soon to be left scattered like sheep 
without a shepherd, He pondered again the will 
and the way of God. In this silent day He 
looked out on the path before Him. He looked 
up until God’s purpose became as clear as though 
printed upon the heavens. Once more He re- 
solved, and He came back to the homes of men 
with a quiet face but with shining eyes. He re- 
ceived re-consecration through the ministry of 
silence.! 


Paum SUNDAY. 
The Example. 


‘I have given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you.’—Jn 13), 


Three points deserve attention. 

1. It is often urged against Christianity that it 
has hopelessly failed. After eighteen centuries 
men are not much happier or better than they 
were when Christ came. It may beso; but against 
that fact we place this other, that, in spite of failure 
and amid the ebb and flow of a fitful tide of effort 
and aspiration, the goal remains. Christian civiliz- 
ation has its vices, as pagan civilization had; at 
least they are branded as vices and driven into the 
shade. Christ has done this for us ; He has fixed 
once for all the standard of Christian conduct. 
He is the ideal after which we are striving still. 

2. But an ideal is not a rule which may be 
followed blindly and mechanically ; nor is Christ. 

1W. M. Clow, Zhe Zdylls of Bethany. 


In earnest souls there is a disposition to ask: Ho 
would Jesus have acted under given conditions? 
and it is assumed that loyalty to Him implies) 
imitation of Him. But that is impossible. a“ 
cohditions under which the ideal was realized in | 
history forbid it. Jesus never was a father, or an} 
employer of labour, or the head of a state, nor 
can we say how, under such conditions, He would} 
have acted. He belonged, moreover, to a par-| 
ticular age and community to which the complex 4) 
problems that vex us were unknown. Finally, He! 
had a mission, and loyally accepted the limits it} 
imposed. In His teaching He gives no precepts § 
but confines Himself to principles. In reverenc-| 
ing Him as the Christian ideal, we forgo the mani- 
fest convenience of an appeal to Him as the rule 
of life. q 

3. But then, and this is most important of all,| 
the Christian ideal as thus identified with Him} 
becomes a living force. St. Paul says: ‘Let the] 
mind that was in Christ be in you’; and again:) 
‘Ifthe Spirit that dwelt in Christ be in you, He 
that raised up Jesus from the dead shall also! 
quicken your mortal bodies.’ In these words this{ 
at least, if not this only, is implied, that, if the! 
Spirit of Christ dwell in us, the mere framework, } 
the conduct, of life will fashion itself according to. 
an inward principle. Love, joy, and peace are 
fruits, not works§ that is to say, they are not the) 
laborious product of our own activity, but the} 
expression of a new life. Originality and spon-« 
taneity are the marks of the Christian character 55 
it is the Creation of the Spirit. The pupil of a: 
great master does not attempt to reproduce his) 
work. He studies the master’s methods, learns 
his secret, imbibes his spirit, and then applies them 
on lines often markedly his own. In Christian} 
ethics we condemn the conventional and stereo- 
typed. It has been urged of certain actions that, 
because neither Christ nor His apostles did them,| 
they are wrong. And yet they may be right for 
us ; and, even if they are not binding on us, it 
may yet be right to do them as a protest against} 
the idea that they are wrong. The joyous 
freedom of the Christian character must never 
be lost. 


I have the greatest respect for church-going and the time- 
honoured practices of the Christian life ; I know their value ; 
I fear the result of their neglect. Yet I will not, because I'j 
dare not, make them of the essence of the Christian life. | 
Nothing makes a Christian, nothing goes to form a truly} 
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hristian character, but a free and loving surrender to the 
pirit of Christ. Jesus was often misunderstood. St. Paul 
ended the Christianity of his day by a noble disregard of 
age, in the interests of edification ; we may have to do the 
ime.! 


- 


EASTER SUNDAY. 
The Living Dead. 
| ‘And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud 


nice, Lazarus, come forth.’—Jn 11. 

Jesus lives. He lives to give life to others. See 
ow while He was here on earth He gave life to 
azarus. ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.’ 
Jesus called to Lazarus, and Lazarus responded 
the call because, though he had passed through 
#eath, he himself was not dead at all, but alive. 
* is true Bethany was no longer his home. It 
true he had disappeared from his old earthly 


¢ 


eithin reach of the voice of Jesus, Lazarus still lived. 
z. And here we come across the first tremendous 
truth which is suggested vividly and powerfully by 
he words of Christ’s call, the dead are not dead at 
Wi, but alive. And their life is a conscious and 
personal life. ‘WLazarus, come forth,’ said Jesus. 
On the other side, as on this, he was the same 
Lazarus still. He lived on as Lazarus. No doubt 
e had left behind the weaknesses and hindrances 
ncident to this mortal life. But he had not be- 
ome another and a different being. Personality 
endured. ‘Lazarus,’ said Jesus, ‘come forth.’ 
And our dead are not dead at all, but alive, and 


hey were here. Death removes limitations and 
banishes weaknesses and sins, but it does not make 
those who pass through it into different persons. 
[Intrinsically and essentially they remain the same. 
They answer to the old names. 


I think there is nothing that bereaved hearts crave for 
more than to be sure of recognition. We get frightened 
sometimes lest death should have made such a change in 
our beloved as to make them quite unrecognizable. It isa 
eedless and groundless fear. Heaven would not be heaven 
o us if we could not greet again our loved and lost and 
resume again (though in purified and exalted ways) the dear 
affections of this mortal life. But we need be in no distress 
or doubt upon this point. Lazarus was still Lazarus, and in 
the life on the other side of death. 

_ Isn’t there a pretty little story told about the mother of the 
great Thomas a Becket! Whether the story is truth or 
mere legend (as the more sober historians insist) matters 


1y_R, Gillies, The Ministry of Reconciliation. 


aunts ; but somewhere in the universe of God, and . 


little or nothing to: me just now. According to the story, 
she was a Saracen maiden who fell in love with 4 Becket’s 
father when he was campaigning with the Crusaders in 
Palestine. And when the Crusaders left, she, drawn by her 
great love, which was more to her than country or kindred, 
followed them in due course westward and found her way to 
London. And all she knew of England was the name of 
her beloved. So through London the strange maiden went, 
crying out, ‘a Becket.’ And in due course the beloved 
answered to his name. 


2. The second great truth which we may learn 
from the text is that of the authority of Christ. 
He cried with a loud voice, ‘ Lazarus, come forth,’ 
and he that was dead came forth. Lazarus was 
beyond the reach of the appeals and entreaties of 
his sisters, he was out of reach of all earth’s sounds 
and voices; but, wherever he was, he was not 
beyond the reach of Christ’s Will, and not beyond 
the summons of Christ’s voice. Christ’s commands 
run through the universe. He is the Lord of the 
unseen world as well as of this visible sphere. 

Do you remember what the Psalmist says about the sun? 
‘There is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ There is 
more than a little of the poet’s licence about such a state- 
ment. For there are tracts of our earth that are never 
visited by the sun. But what the Psalmist asserts of the 
sun, so far as this world is concerned, is true of Jesus without 
limitation or reservation. There is no sphere outside His 
authority. He is Lord, not of this world only, but of a// 
worlds. He is Lord of the unseen as well as of the seen. 
He is Lord of death as well as life. That is what He said 
of Himself: ‘I am the First and the Last, and the Living 
One, and I became dead; and behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, and I have the keys of death and of Hades.’ 

3. In the ancient Church this great miracle was 
treated, not simply as fact, but also as allegory 
and parable. As Christ raises those who are 
naturally dead, so He quickens those also who 
are dead in trespasses and sins. And this par- 
ticular miracle was used as an illustration of the 
infinite reach of Christ’s quickening power. There 
are three resurrection miracles recorded in the 
history of Jesus. And there are degrees in the 
wonderfulness of them. The first of these miracles 
was that of the raising of Jairus’s daughter. The 
breath had scarcely left the body. The little maid 
had scarcely closed her eyes in death before Jesus’ 
voice cried, ‘Little maid, arise.’ The second was 
that of the widow’s son at Nain. He had been 
dead for hours, and was being taken out to burial. 
But the most wonderful of all was that of Lazarus, 
who had been in the grave four days and who had 
begun to see corruption. The miracles stand in 
an ascending scale. He raised Jairus’s daughter 
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Srom the bed; He raised the widow’s son from the 
bier; He raised Lazarus from the grave. And the 
old fathers used all this to illustrate the extent of 
Christ’s saving power. He can raise not simply 
those who have just fallen away from truth and 
holiness, like the damsel who had just expired ; 
He can save not only those who have been some 


Motes on Che Fohannine Drofoque. | 


By PROFESSOR THE REVEREND J. HucH MicuagL, M.A., VicToRIA COLLEGE, 


TORONTO, 


In his Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel 
(Cambridge University Press), Dr. Rendel Harris 
essays to show, and, as I think, succeeds in 
showing, that the source of most of the phrases of 
which the Prologue consists is to be found in the 
Sapiential books ; he also propounds the interest- 
ing theory that the Prologue existed as a Sophia- 
hymn before it became a Logos-hymn, and makes 
the attempt to restore it ‘to something like its 
intermediate form,’ giving in the margin of the 
page on which the reconstruction appears the 
passages from the Wisdom books which have 
inspired the various clauses of the hymn.1 

The present paper records one or two thoughts 
suggested by Dr. Harris’s pages. 

The presence of the passing reference to the 
creative activity of the Logos in v.° of the Prologue 
has given rise to much discussion. One question 
that inevitably forces itself upon the student of the 
Prologue is this: Seeing that an allusion is actually 
made to the creative activity of the Logos in the 
Prologue, why is the Gospel itself utterly void of 
any expansion of the idea? We should have 
thought that it would have suited the purpose of 
the Evangelist to attribute to the Logos-Christ 
some references to His activity as God’s agent in 
creation. Inge discovers the solution in the 
Evangelist’s conception of God. ‘It is true,’ he 
remarks, ‘to say that the Johannine God is not an 
absolutely transcendent Being who can only mani- 
fest Himself through an intermediary. In con- 
sequence of this, the creative function of the Logos 
loses its interest for St. John, and is not referred to 


1 Origin of the Prologue, p. 43. 
crept into the list of references. 


Several misprints have 


time dead in sins, like the young man on his wal 
to burial; but He can save the man who, like 
Lazarus, has been a long time dead, who is 
festering in his sins and shut up in them as ot 
tomb. There is no limit to the saving power of 

Christ. He can save to the very uttermost.’ 


( 
1]. D. Jones, The Lord of Life and Death. : 
; 


CANADA. # 


again after the Prologue.’? It may well be that 
the perils inherent in incipient Gnosticism led our 
Evangelist to lay little emphasis upon the creative 
function of the Logos-Christ, for fear he might’ 
seem to be countenancing the conception of God’ 
which represents Him as keeping utterly aloof 
from the world. It is only necessary to remind’ 
ourselves of the words attributed to Jesus in 517’— 
‘My Father worketh even until now’—to see how 
far removed from this is the Johannine conception’ 
of God. All this, however, only brings the student 
face to face with the converse question: Why, 
then, is any allusion made at all to the creative’ 
activity of the Logos? Scott finds the answer to 
this question in the writer’s desire to pay some 
deference to the prevailing thought; he remarks 
that in the Prologue ‘the sequence of thought 
would still be complete although the brief allusion’ 
were omitted,’ and adds: ‘It is thrown out, 
apparently, by way of acknowledgment of the’ 
recognized theory. Some reference to the cosmic 
significance of the Logos was necessary if any 
link with previous speculation was to be pre- 
served.’? The word ‘apparently’ betrays that 
Scott is not perfectly satisfied with this explana- 
tion. The Sophia-song hypothesis comes to our 
aid with a much more reasonable solution. It 
frees the Evangelist from responsibility for the 
presence in the Prologue of the brief allusion to 
the creative function of the Logos, and thereby 
relieves the student of the necessity of attempting 
to reconcile its presence in the Prologue with the 


2 “Cambridge Biblical Essays,’ The Theology of the Fourth 
Gospel, p. 277. 
3 The Fourth Gospel, p. 157. 


:ter absence of reference to the idea in the body 
}/ the Gospel. Words which in the earlier form 
* the song spoke of Wisdom as the agent in 
weation, were in the later form applied to the 
Hogos and we find them in the Prologue just 
}Pcause the Evangelist found them in the song. 
On the difficult but interesting question of the 
@ntax of the word zAvpns in v.14, Dr. Harris’s 
#eatise gives us no direct guidance. In the recon- 
Hiructed hymn we read: 


e tabernacled with us, and we saw her splendour, the 
| eh of the Father’s One Child, 
wil of Grace and Truth. 


vere the syntax of the word ‘full’ is as doubtful 
that of zArpys in the Prologue, but opposite the 
mie ‘Full of Grace and Truth’ is printed ‘Sap. 
ol. iil. 9.’ If the source of the clause is correctly 
dicated by this text from. the Wisdom. of 
dlomon, then some corroboration is furnished for 
view of the syntax of wAypys which I have held 
sr some time. IlAypxs is often troublesome. 
oulton remarks that ‘in almost every N.T. 
mccurrence of an oblique case of this word we 
eet with the indeclinable form in good uncials,’ 
ie on the particular passage we are discussing 
me writes as follows: ‘B. Weiss and others 
would make the adjective depend in some sense 
pon airod, but dégav seems more appre from 
A e whole trend of the sentence: it is the “ glory” or 
\'self-revelation” of the word that is “‘ full of grace 
ind truth.” One might fairly doubt whether 
rxpositors would have thought of making «ai 
Heacdpeba . . . watpos a parenthesis, had it not 
been for the supposed necessity of construing 
rAnpys aS a nominative.’! I am in hearty agree- 
mn ent with my late lamented tutor in his reluctance 
io make the tAypys depend upon airod, though I 
notice that Plummer? is of the number of the 
others’ who associate themselves with B. Weiss. 
t is the most unlikely suggestion that has been 
ade as regards the syntax of wAypys. But if I 
agree with Moulton in rejecting Weiss’s view, I am 
‘ar from being convinced that his own suggestion 
is much more satisfactory. I find it very hard to 
believe that the adjective goes with dégav. Would 
che writer speak of the glory of the Logos as ‘full 
of grace and truth’ ? It would be strange indeed 
f the fulness were attributed to an abstract quality 


l Prolegomena, p. 50. 
2 Cambridge Greek Testament, ad Joc. (p 72): 
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like glory; and yet Moulton has Moffatt for an 
ally, for his rendering is: ‘We have seen his glory 
—glory such as an only son enjoys from his father 
—seen it to be full of grace and reality.’ If 
choice had to be made between one of these views 
and the old view that the words zAyjpys xdputos Kat 
aAnGeias are somewhat loosely attached to the rest 
of the sentence, the adjective describing the 
subject of éoxjvwcev, the latter would receive my 
willing suffrage. But we have not yet exhausted 
all possible ways of construing the clause. Why 
should not zAnpys be taken as qualifying zatpds? 
If it is so taken, it is, of course, indeclinable. It 
is natural to take wAjpyns with watpés in view of 
the order of the words, and this construction is 
almost put beyond dispute by the fact that wevoyevods 
and zarpds are both anarthrous. Are we to take 
no cognizance of the arresting absence of the 
article? But what are we to make of the phrase 
—d6fav ws povoyevots mapa warpés? R.V. margin 
gives the literal rendering: ‘(glory as of) an only 
begotten from a father.’ What does that mean? 
It is only by tacitly supplying the double rod that 
the ordinary translation attaches a meaning to the 
phrase. Has an only begotten from a father as 
such any particular glory? A little thought shows 
that the comparison in the phrase—and the ds 
makes it clear that a comparison is being made— 
has no intelligible meaning unless the father be 
described. We can assume that an only begotten 
will be like the father from whom he comes—that 
the splendour of the father will be reproduced in 
the only begotten son—but not until we know the 
father shall we know the son. Now here we have, 
ready to our hand, words which may be taken as 
describing the father, and which by implication 
enable us to know the only begotten from the 
father so described. If we know that the father is 
full of grace and truth, then we know that the 
glory of an only begotten from such a-father is the 
glory of one who is himself full of grace and 
truth. It would be no valid objection to this way 
of taking the aAypys in v.14 to say that the 
mAjpope. of v.16 is that of the Logos, inasmuch as 
in the former verse the implication is clear that 
the only begotten son shares the zArjpwpya of the 
father from whom he comes. Now how does 
Sap. Sol. 39, which Dr. Harris regards as the 
source of the expression ‘ Full of grace and truth,’ — 


3 Souter also adopts this view: see his Pocket Lextcon to 


the Greek New Testament, s.v. whips. 
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corroborate this way of construing zA%jpys? What 
do we read in this text from the Wisdom of 
Solomon? We read that ‘grace and mercy’ are 
the Lord’s gifts ‘to his chosen’ (67u xdpis Kai éXeos 
Tois éxAextois avtod), while an earlier clause in the 
same verse tells us that ‘they that trust on him shall 
understand truth.’ The verse does not associate 
grace and truth with Sophia; indeed, Wisdom is 
not once mentioned in the great paragraph, Sap. 
Sol. 31°. If, then, the hypothesis is valid that 
that text from the Wisdom of Solomon is the 
source that inspired the words which we are dis- 
cussing, the presumption is not unreasonable that 
the Sophia-hymn applied the words ‘full of grace 
and truth’ to Him from whom Wisdom came, and 
the syntactical concomitance of zAyjpys and rarpds 
receives interesting attestation. 

To take one other point, Dr. Rendel Harris 
argues that the Pleroma attributed to the Logos in 
the Prologue has developed out of a Pleroma 
originally attributed to Sophia, and that this latter 
was a Pleroma of Law.! In the Prologue this has 
become a Pleroma of Grace. Indeed, the change 
from Law to Grace had in part been made already 
in regard to Sophia by the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and Dr. 
underlying the Prologue the counterpart of vv.16 17 
ran as follows : 


From her pleroma we have received Grace instead of Law, 
For Law came by Moses, 
Grace and Mercy came by Sophia. 


Now this has suggested to me the possibility 
that zz the Prologue itself the unusual and difficult 
expression xépw dyti xdpitos (v.16) may have 
usurped, through some accident, the place of the 
genuine reading xdpw dyvti vouov. It would be 
easy for an early scribe with xdépus in his mind to 
write xapitos instead of véuov, and the error thus 
born of a momentary carelessness may have 
bequeathed to us the difficult reading of the 
traditional text. Be that as it may, it is at once 
evident that if véuov could replace ydpuros, the 
change would afford considerable relief. Indeed, 
so signal is the relief, it may be said to amount to 
a justification of the change. 

For one thing, the suggested change would 
enable us to give the word yapis in v.16 the same 
meaning that it has in wv.*17, If the traditional 
text is retained, we are bound to render yépis in 
v.16 as if it were xdpucwa, a separate, distinct 

1 See Origin of the Prologue, pp. 35 ff. 


Harris thinks that in the Sophia-song - 


ow 


bestowment of grace, a single manifestation of. the 
Divine favour, whereas in vv.1* 17, as is generally ‘ 
the case in the New Testament when the xdpus of 
God in Christ is spoken of, the word stands for the 
whole fund of Divine goodwill and favour which has. 
(so to say) taken up its abode in the Logos and by 
Him finds its way to men. Of course it would be 
folly to insist that in the poetic language of our 
Prologue a word should have the same shade of 
meaning in all its occurrences, but I find it difficult: 
to think that in this stately passage the middle of i 
the three occurrences of the word departs from the} 
lofty general sense which it bears both immediately 
before and immediately after. 4 
Again, in the usual text of v.16, even if xdpes be 
taken to stand for a particular gift of the Divine} 
grace, it is still difficult to give to the preposition 
dvri its natural normal meaning. Speaking of 
dvri Moulton says: ‘ “In front of,” with a normal | 
adnominal genitive, passes naturally into “in place} 
of,” with the idea of equivalence or return or} 
substitution, our for”? Now I find it difficult to} 
think that any sacred writer would speak of one¥ 
gift of God’s grace being bestowed zm stead of, as a} 
substitute for, a previous gift. The statement that: 
one gift is bestowed, and received, after another is 
intelligible. That is how Moffatt renders here :4 
‘For we have all been receiving grace after grace 
from his fulness.’ But if that is the meaning! 
intended to be conveyed by the sentence, it is) 
natural to ask why a different preposition was not 
employed. ‘After’ is not a legitimate rendering? 
of gyri; and the same applies to other suggested’ 
paraphrases. The text as it stands connotes—and | 
the connotation is strange and unwarranted—that} 
one gift of grace must be done away with—dis- 
carded like a worn-out garment—before another can. 
be received ; it implies that like an inoculation the 
gift of. Divine grace exhausts itself, whereupon its 
place is taken by another. The three or four more‘ 
or less apposite parallels which have been dis- 
covered do not greatly help to reconcile one to 
the forced interpretation of dvr’ demanded by the 
traditional text, though it must be admitted that: 
the example cited from Philo’s De Poster. Caini, 
§ 145, 1s, as Moulton remarks, ‘an excellent 
parallel,’ ® predisposing us to admit a similar use in 

the Fourth Gospel. 
There is yet another consideration which should 
minimize our reluctance to doubt the originality of 
2 Prolegomena, p. 100. 3 Ibid. p. 100. 
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pitos. Not only is the substitution. of vépov 
icessary in order to bring the meaning of xépus in 
M6 into harmony with its significance in vv.!4:17 
d to enable us to give to’ dvi its natural and 
prmal force: it seems to be demanded also by 
fie very structure of v.!7. The verse consists of 
vo co-ordinate clauses, and it is difficult to think 
frat the giving of the Law through Moses and the 
bming of Grace and Truth through Jesus Christ 
jould have been contrasted as they here are in 
hrallel and co-ordinate statements, unless the 
ceding sentence had contained some reference 
p Law as well as Grace. It must not be forgotten 
course, that the Prologue is composed in simple 
reek replete with Semitic methods of expression, 


Tbe Cbristian Church.’ 


| HERE was room for such a work as this, and 
e author has placed students of historical 
hristianity in his debt. Those whose first intro- 
juction to general Church History was through 
Kurtz’s grim volumes will be tempted to think 
hey were born too soon. We needed a new 
ip-to-date manual less elaborate than Kurtz’s or 
Moeller’s, and this work supplies the need. It 
urnishes a token too of the enterprise of American. 
icholarship in this particular field. For the only 
ither competing text-book in the English language, 
Dr. George P. Fisher’s.one-volume work, came 
Iso from America—and was it not also from the 
elf-same University of Yale? 

Unquestionably Professor Walker has done his 
ask, of comprising the story of the Church within 
0o pages, with conspicuous ability and success. 
\ success all the more notable that the growth 
f Christian doctrine comes within his purview, 
s also the development of Christian thought in 
eneral. Opinions will, of course, differ as to the 
riter’s discrimination and judgment in the selec- 
ion of his material and in the proportion of his 
reatment of it. It might be urged, for example, 
hat he should have given more space to the 
elagian controversy and traced its far-reaching 
ssues with a firmer hand. Most of us, however, 


1 4 History of the Christian Church, by Williston Walker. 
dinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 14s, net. 


and that consequently no surprise should be 
occasioned by the presence of co-ordinate clauses 
placed side by side where the truth could be 
expressed with greater precision by a more com- 
plex manipulation of clauses ; still, if v.16 contains 
no reference whatsoever to the Law, but only to 
the Grace which comes through the Logos, it is 
most unnatural to introduce into the dru clause, 
which attests the proposition laid down in v.!6, a 
statement concerning the Law parallel and co- 
ordinate with the statement concerning Grace. 
The manner in which the reference to the Law is 
introduced in v.17 is harsh and unexpected unless 
something has been said about the Law in the pre- 
ceding sentence. 


bp. 


Contributions and Comments. 


will agree that we have here a well-written book, 
in a clear and readable style, accurate in scholar- 
ship, catholic in sympathy, in tone fair-minded and 
dispassionate. It is informed also with the true 
historical spirit, and it reflects throughout a quiet 
spiritual earnestness. Only once indeed in the 
course of the work does the author appear to let 
himself go. It is in the closing paragraph, and 
the words are worth quoting: ‘The long story of 
the Christian Church is a panorama of lights and 
shadows, of,achievement and failure, of conquests 
and divisions. It has exhibited the divine life 
marvellously transforming the lives of men. It 
has also exhibited those passions and weaknesses 
of which human nature is capable. Its tasks have 
seemed, in every age, almost insuperable. They 
were never greater than at present when confronted 
by a materialistic interpretation of life, and when 
the furnace of almost universal war bids fair to 
transform the whole fabric of European and 
American civilization. Yet no Christian can 
survey what the Church has done without con- 
fidence in its future. Its changes may be many, 
its struggles great. But the good hand of God 
which has led it hitherto will guide it to larger 
usefulness in the advancement of the kingdom of 
its Lord, and toward the fulfilment of His pre- 
diction that if He be lifted up He would draw all 
men unto Him.’ 

The writer has his standpoints. His ecclesi- 
astical standpoint, if we mistake not, is Congrega- 
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tionalist. But one could hardly gather that from 
his pages; though it is not without significance 
that he shows an intimate knowledge of the move- 
ment of Puritanism and Congregationalism in 
England, and that he is careful to trace the roots 
of Congregationalism back to the days of the 
Anabaptists. His theological standpoint is not 
obtruded either. One gathers that it is evangelical, 
broad, and modern. The writer appears to be in 
sympathy with advanced critical views in the sphere 
of Biblical study, and in the sphere of Christian 
doctrine to have felt the force of the Ritschlian 
movement. Like Dr. 
recent American theologians who have learned of 
Ritschl, he is fond of distinguishing between the 
‘what’ and the ‘how,’—between the religious 
value of a doctrine and its theological or 
philosophical implications. : 

Where the style is so good, it is perhaps 
hypercritical to remark on occasional lapses or 
defects. But now and then the sentences become 
jerky and disjointed, or an awkward phrase is 
used, or for brevity’s sake the form of a statement 
is unduly sacrificed. These criticisms we could 
readily substantiate. 

Where the accuracy is so great, it is perhaps 
hypercritical also to take notice of a reference 


which if not inaccurate is at least misleading. 


Writing on Scottish divisions and reunions, Dr. 
Walker says: ‘The vast majority of independent 
Presbyterians being thus joined in» the United 
Free Church of Scotland, and many of the grounds 
of contention with the state church having been 
removed, a union between the two in the near 
future is probable—foreshadowed by the merger 
(sic), in 1916, of the theological schools of the 
established church and the United Free Church 
in Aberdeen and Edinburgh.’ Now this is apt to 
convey the impression that the so-called merging 
was more than a temporary amalgamation owing 
to the war. The bond of unity remains, but the 
union of the two ‘theological schools’ in question 
will wait upon the union of the two Churches. 
Nor is it altogether accurate to speak of the 
‘theological school’ of the Established Church. 
The Church of Scotland—properly speaking—does 
“not maintain a theological school of its own, but 
avails itself of the provision made by the Scottish 
Universities for the training of divinity students. 
The book is furnished with a copious index 
and with elaborate and particularly useful 


Adams Brown and other 


The writer himsel] 


Bibliographical Suggestions. | | 
‘source books’ 


has made good use of the 


English Church History, and of B. J. Kidd fc | 
the Continental Reformation ; and he acknowledgei} 
this freely. He is to be heartily congratulated ot) 
the accomplishment of a peculiarly difficult task 
The publishers are also to be congratulated on thi 
performance of their part, and on the conse 
low price at which they have been able to plact 
the book on the market. W. FUuLTon, © 

University of Aberdeen. a 


+. 
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Reconcifiation wit Gor. 


‘Be ye reconciled to God.’—2 Co 5”. 


Writtne to the Church at Corinth, St. Paul way 
constrained to speak ‘as one having authority, 
to use language of rebuke and warning, to eXeYrcist! 
his influence as ‘an apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God,’ and as the founder of that Church it 
order to check tendencies and practices thaj 
threatened the Christian community, and to enfore 
the punishment of offenders. St. Paul had labourec¢ 
long and earnestly to spread the gospel in Corinth’ 
and his success there is in striking contrast t¢ 
the result of his visit to Athens, where, ir 
deference to the culture of his audience, his addres: 
echoed the thoughts of Greek writers, Euripides 
Epimenides, Aratus, but won few disciples. Ye! 
the Church in the city of the two seas was taintec 
with the vices of the society amid which it wai 
planted. Corinth was notorious for its gros; 
immorality and luxury. Plato and Shakespear¢ 
knew it as the home of impurity ; alike in ancien’ 
and in modern times a Corinthian came to meat 
a man of licentious and extravagant habits, it wai 
applied to Augustus himself in reference to the 
splendour of his life. As a great seaport the cit} 
drew within itself a heterogeneous crowd of humat 
beings, as a place known far and wide as splendic 
in its architecture and magnificent from the wealtl 
that. poured into it, it attracted multitudes t 
whom it offered an abundance of sensual enjoy 
ments. And, as always happens, material prosperit) 
came to be identified with worth and even witl 
life itself. The lesson had not yet been learnec 
that ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance: 
of the things which he possesseth.’ There was 
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is true, among this pleasure-loving population 
led with ‘the pride of the eye and the lust of 
é flesh,’ some stirring of intellect. It was too 
strongly tinged with a Greek ‘element to be wholly 
ndifferent to culture, but these were the days of 
he decline of Greek philosophy, and the wisdom 
n which its possessors plumed themselves neither 
elevated nor purified the soul of man. It puffed 
1p with the conceit of learning and rejoiced not 
n the proving of all things that the truth might 
e held fast; but in hair-splittiug discussion that 
»rofited nothing! The Corinthians had built for 
| a a lordly pleasure-house.’ 
| 


In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep; 

And oft some brainless devil enters in, 
And drives them to the deep. 


_ The Church in Corinth had not escaped the 
‘sontagion of its environment. Such evil ‘as is 
‘not so much as named amongst the Gentiles’ was 
: present in it. It was full of disorders; the Lord’s 
‘Supper itself was made the occasion of unseemly 
indulgence, ‘one is hungry, and another is 
drunken,’ and of a display of class and other opposi- 
tions; envy and jealousy abounded; there was a 
spiritual pride that despised those less gifted, a 
worldly arrogance that slighted the poor ; a general 
disregard for discipline and decorum in public 
worship ; a trusting in mere intellect that created 
a divisive spirit and split the Church into rival 
parties. And the all-embracing explanation of 
these deplorable conditions, the Apostle finds in 
a lack of spirituality. ‘The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ 

It is of the first importance to note that while 
St. Paul marks and punishes overt acts of sin, and 
lays his finger, with words of grave censure, on 
individual instances of flagrant disorder, he seeks 
for a comprehensive remedy that shall restore the 
inner life of the community and thereby reduce 
all their outer life to conformity with Christian 
belief and practice. What that remedy is he sets 
forth in the words, ‘ We pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.’ 

And is not this the radical cure for the evils 


that afflict ourselves at the present crisis? Are- 


these not strikingly like those that St. Paul rebuked 


in the Corinthians? During the war there were | 


those that prophesied as compensation for its long 
drawn agony, its havoc of the nation’s manhood, 
its darkening of our homes, its shattering of so 
many hopes, a purified world, a casting out of 
mammon-worship, a revaluation of life. Can it be 
said with truth that the nation as a whole is the 
better for the fiery ordeal it has passed through ? 
Or that when one thinks of all the gallant dead, 
the sick and the maimed, the silent misery of those 
for whom this world is no more a place of light, 
the gain outweighs the grievous loss? The sense 
of moral responsibility seems to have grown 
weaker; the marriage-bond is lightly undertaken 
and lightly broken; the relations of the sexes 
have entered on a new and disquieting phase ; 
everywhere there is a reckless blindness to con- 
sequences. Money has been made with fatal 
ease and is being spent with ostentatious profusion. 
On all sides there is heedless extravagance, a desire 
for ease and luxury, at a time when only hard work 
and forethought can rescue us from the pit into 
which we have fallen, and when some of the 
services on which the very life of. the people 
depends, the Church and the School, are in 
danger of being swept away in an orgy of waste- 
fulness. For the greed of money and the lust of 
the lower pleasures it provides have begotten 
contempt for the things of the intellect and the 
spirit. In wealthy suburbs there is a frank worship: 
of materialism and a quiet assumption that religion 
has ceased to count as a factor in life. Church- 
going is ceasing, the Sunday is given up to games 
and the ordinary round of secular tasks by those 
with ample leisure during the week, and, whereas 
before the war motorists and others who meant 
to devote the Sunday to pleasure for the most part 
had some regard for the susceptibilities of those 
who spent the day otherwise, now there is an open 
disregard of them. And even in country districts 
church attendance is falling off, there is a notice- 
able increase of Sunday labour, and a decline of 
interest in what is not connected with buying and 
selling and making gain. This wave of materialism 
calls for a strong message from the Church to 
quicken the conscience of men. Political and 
social measures may go so far to meet the needs 
of the hour, but the only hope of thorough cure 
lies in bringing’ the nation to realize the vanity 
of the present pursuits that engross so many, the 
truth that material things never satisfy the heart. 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God, and all these 
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things shall be added unto you.’ That is the truth 
to be taught and learnt. A. M. WILLIAMS. 


Glasgow. 


ae 


Friendship without Wrammon. 
WHEN preaching recently on the Parable of the 
Tricky Agent (Lk 16118) I felt strongly the 
difficulties it presents. The only way to use it 
as it stands seems to be as an incentive to (a) 
prudence and foresight in things spiritual, and 
(6) wise stewardship of money. But this second 
point seems to involve our Lord’s advocacy of the 
acquisition of friends by means of the ‘mammon 
of unrighteousness’ = unrighteous mammon, a 
Jewish epithet for ‘filthy lucre’—dirty money. 
Is it really conceivable that He said such a thing ? 
Would the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, 
have scoffed at Him for saying it? And can it 
be reconciled with ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon’? (Lk 161%, Mt 6”4), 

I venture to suggest what to me is a new view 
of this passage. I shall be glad if it has been 
anticipated, and if it finds support from readers 
of THE Expository TIMES. 

Assuming that Jesus spoke Aramaic, what word 
would He have used for é« in the sense of ‘ out of,’ 
“by means of’? Presumably the 1 pret. But 
tthe Greek éxk most probably was intended to 
represent the Aramaic j». Now that preposition, 
in Semitic idiom, might mean ‘away from,’ Ze. 
“without.’ The most familiar instance of this use 
is in Job 197°, where R,V. has ‘from’ in the text 
and ‘without’ in the margin. Other passages 
where j has, apparently, a similar force are 
Pr 20%, ‘to keep aloof from strife’; Nu 1574, ‘ with- 
out the knowledge of the congregation’; Is 14}, 
‘away from thy tomb’; Gn 4", ‘away from the 
soil’; Gn 27°°, ‘away from the fatness of the earth’ ; 
Job 111, ‘without spot’; Job 21°, ‘ without fear’; 
Pr 1°, ‘without fear’; Jer 48*, ‘ without strength’; 
Is 22%, ‘without the bow.’ These references, in 
this order, I take from the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 
omitting the less clear passages in Jg 51! and 
Zeph 338 (see s.v. jO 1 d—; cf. also 7 4). 

Did Jesus use }, and in this sense? The 
answer would be clearer if similar use of the 
preposition could be found in Aramaic. So far 
I have not found it. But if the original pre- 
position was so used clearly the Greek should be 
xwpis or azo. 


Thus the verse would mean ‘make friends | 
without dirty money, so that when wealth fails ' 
(édizy), or ye die (ékAdryre), you will have a | 
more enduring refugé.’ of 

Some of the verses may have been dislocated q 
as a result of the misleading force of éx. I con- | 
ceive that the lesson intended was something of 
this kind: ‘Use foresight in spiritual things as j 
did the tricky agent in things temporal. Be 
scrupulously honest in money matters; that goes | 
without saying. You have, however, higher in- } 
terests entirely, and those interests are spiritual.’ 

Passing soon and little worth 
Are the things that tempt on earth ; 


Heavenward lift thy soul’s regard ; 
God Himself is thy reward. 


H. F. B. Compston. 
Bredwardine Vicarage, 
Flereford. 


2. 


——jf=—_— 


Ruke ry. 30. 


Can any one explain the origin of the Vulgate | 
reading of this verse, ‘qui devoravit substantiam — 
suam’? The Greek text is 6 karagayev cov Tov Biov. 
Why has the Vulgate ‘suam,’ and not ‘tuam’? 
Wordsworth and White, in their large edition of — 
the Vulgate, print ‘suam’ in their text, and also ’ 
in Codex Brixianus (/) printed continuously 
underneath. e 
Their critical note is: ‘suam.’ & (ze. Cod. 
Beneventanus) ‘tuam.’ E.Q. (codd. of Jerome’s : 
revision). C. ff, i.q. (before Jerome). 1 
Beiiey: et gr. 
The Vulgate reading ‘suam’ could arise, perhaps, | 
if cov were omitted from the Greek text, when 
tov Biov would naturally be read as ‘his living.’ 
But is there any textual evidence of this? ‘His 
living’ is more accurate, since the father had 
divided the property: but ‘thy living’ brings out 
the bitterness in the elder brother’s mind. . 
FRED SENIOR. 


} 


Devizes. 
——f-—___ 


*€aitB.’ 


Durinc the last few weeks I have been reading 


. such books as Kelman’s ‘War and Preaching,’ 


Morgan’s ‘Ministry of the Word,’ Gordon’s 


‘Isaiah,’ Hutton’s ‘On Accepting Ourselves,’ and 
also the volume on faith in the ‘Great Christian 
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octrines’ series. Iam afraid I could never sit down | 


}) read from cover to cover such a book as Moulton’s 
}srammar of New Testament Greek,’ say what any 
e likes about the captivating English style and so 
prth, but I have read from cover to cover your book 
Wn Faith. 1 feel I must write to thank you for it. 
The number of books you have consulted to such 


mapters of the book, you put down over 120 books 
§p books of reference. From this point of view it 
pust have taken a great amount of painstaking 
‘read, mark, and inwardly digest’ such a 
rary. ; 
| You have certainly carried the plan of the book 
© a successful issue. — Illustration after illustration, 
aint after point, this, that, and the other thing to 
fucidate the matter in hand, but never has the 
sain point been lost sight of. Not only is each 
sapter complete in itself, but the book as a whole 
» a full exposition of the great doctrine of faith. 

I did not read the book with the view of 
ietecting the least slip in printing, etc., but I have 
sot come across anything of this kind. 

I am sure every minister who uses it will find 
ot only material but inspiration for his work. 
\The great purpose of preaching and exposition is 
maintained all through, and. no one could be 
better equipped for his work than by the study of 

Buch a book as this. 

Might I say that while the whole book is 
Buggestive, particularly so are such chapters as 
IVI. The Venture of Faith; XII. and XIII. The 
Full Assurance of Faith; and XV. The Confirma- 
ion of Faith. 

I cannot but thank you most heartily for the 
spiritual stimulus and help it conveys. Kindly 
excuse this liberty I take in writing you when I 
know you have a number of interests to attend to. 
JOHN SMITH, 
Rathen, 
ee 


The Scapegoat among the 
Hittites. 


In 1908 the German excavators at Boghaz-Keui, 
once the capital of the Hittite empire, discovered 
some thousands of fragments of cuneiform tablets. 
Various circumstances, not the least being the war, 
have hindered their publication, and it is only now 
that they are being made available for scholars. 


Three volumes of cuneiform texts have been 
published at Leipzig, and books have been written 
upon them by Dr. Weidner and Professor Hrozny 
of Vienna, who has brought out a grammatical 
sketch of the Hittite language, and advanced its 
decipherment in many important particulars. 
Among the tablets are a number of philological 
texts, unfortunately much broken, containing 


| vocabularies in which the Sumerian and Assyrian 


equivalents are given of Hittite words and phrases. 
It is with these that all attempts at the decipher- 
ment of the language must commence. Fortun- 
ately the words of which we have the interpretation 
are pretty numerous and include a large number 
of the words in common use, so that with the help 
of the ideographs which from time to time replace 
Hittite words in the texts, it is now possible to 
translate with certainty a considerable amount of 
the latter. In fact, Hittite decipherment is already 
in much the same stage as was Assyrian when 
Rawlinson published his translation of the inscrip- 
tion on the Black Obelisk, or as Sumerian when I 
analyzed its grammar in 1870. 

Among the unpublished texts of which I have 
copies is one containing a ritual law which shows 
that ideas similar to those that led to the institu- 
tion of the scapegoat in Israel must have prevailed 
in Asia Minor in the Mosaic age. Here is my 
translation of it. It must be understood that 


_ most of the key-words in it are written ideographi- 


cally, so that even before our present knowledge 
of the Hittite grammar and vocabulary had been 


| attained we might have had some inkling as to its 
_ general drift. 


‘(The priést) brings a lamb!: he strings together 
a lapis-lazuli stone, a skoham stone, a green stone, 
a black stone, and a white stone: he makes these 
stones like a collar; then he ties (them) round the 
neck 2 of the lamb; then he drives forth the lamb 


| to a foreign country, and repeats to it the follow- 


ing: ‘Whatever foreigner thou art who actest® 
according to the will of the god, thus we bring to 
thee with its neck tied this lamb as a scapegoat 


1LU-ARDA, Ass. zzmeru. 

2In the vocabularies the compound verb used here is 
interpreted by the Sumerian g#-sir, ‘to compress’ or ‘tie the 
neck,’ 

3 Literally : ‘being-also-thee land-foreigner.’ As in some 
of the Caucasian languages, the Hittite sentence began with 
what Hrozny calls a ‘conglomeration’ of particles, pronouns, 
and even nouns. Avs, ‘being,’ takes the place of our 
relative pronoun. 
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for the god, and afterwards observe a feast.” And 
with this ritual (?) he fastens the sin upon the 
lamb, and it is recited for whatever god acts 
according to (his) will. At the same time he 
fastens the sin upon Silver-town,! and then sends 
a message to the land of the Hittites. So he 
drives away the lamb,? with its neck bound, to the 
land of the foreigner.’ 

1 7.e. Boghaz-Keui or Khattu, A/a¢tu or ‘ Hittite’ signify- 
ing ‘silver.’ 

2 Here written ‘sheep.’ 


Entre Mous. 


SOME TOPICS. ! 
I believe in God, and I believe in you. 


‘I THINK of a doctor on a lonely village station, a 
very able doctor, but even more effective as a 
churchman and a leader in evangelization. Not 
long ago a convert was being baptized—a rare 
event in that difficult area—and he was answering 
questions to test his very simple faith. One 
answer he began safely enough. “I believe in 
God Almighty, and in the Lord Jesus,” but then 
his training gave way to his experience, and turn- 
ing to the doctor he burst out, ‘‘and, sahib, I 
believe in you,”’ 

That story is told by Mr. Frank Lenwood in 
Social Problems and the East (United Council for 
Missionary Education). The problems are all 
discussed in the book, competently discussed as 
well as earnestly, and there are references for 
further study at the end of every chapter. 


The Pleasure of Dying. 


Sir Alexander Ogston, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the King in Scotland, has 
written his autobiography as a military surgeon. 
He has seen service in Egypt, in Africa, and in 
Serbia, and he calls the book Reminiscence of Three 
Campaigns (Hodder & Stoughton ; 16s. net). 

It has been Sir Alexander Ogston’s custom to 
take notes of what he saw and did and saw others 
doing. These notes were full enough to enable 
him to write a continuous narrative of the events 
of which he was particeps. And so this is the 
first impression which the book makes—it is good 
reading, it is truly and undeniably literature. 


The compound verb which I have rendered ‘asJ 
a scapegoat’ and ‘he fastens the sin’ is literall P| 
‘sin-bind,’ the first element in it, seggan, or rathe i 
the derivative segganza, being explained in the 
vocabularies by the Sumerian 4-ga/ and Assyrian } 
isanu, ‘violent one,’ ‘sinner.’ Segganza is the} 
form denoting an agent, seggas being the noun 


‘violence’ or ‘sin,’ while segganwar is | 
verb. +m 
A. H. Sayce. YJ 

Oxford. 4 


Let us prove that at once. And let the proof 
be the description of a funeral—the funeral of a 
Boer general in the South African war. 4 

‘It was growing dark as we walked out for a 
hundred yards or so behind our hospital camp, | 
and we saw drawn up in two rows facing one 
another a thousand soldiers, each with his rifle: 
held vertically with its muzzle resting on the. 
ground, while his hands were folded over its butt: 
at the level of his chin. The ranks stood motion- 
less, on each side of a white path which ended, a 
furlong away from us, in the square walled en-, 
closure where the Boshof dead are laid to rest, and 
over its walls towered the pines and poplars and; 
blue gum trees planted beside their graves. Down, 
the lane formed by the soldiers walked four British 
officers bearing a litter, carried at the level of their, 
thighs, on which was the body of General Villebois. 
de Mareuil wrapped in a red rug, and at a slow 
pace they went on until they had entered the gate 
and disappeared within the burying ground. 
M and I walked to its north-eastern corner, 
as many others were doing, and looked over the 
wall. Ranks of soldiers within it formed two sides 
of a square portion of ground facing us, and in the 
corner beside us the body of Villebois was laid by 
an open grave. By it stood General Methuen and 
his staff, and facing them were a number of the 
enemy captives under guard. Some religious 
words were spoken, a Dutch prisoner came forward 
and spoke in the “Taal” language a short tribute 
to the memory of the dead man, when he with- 
drew a Frenchman followed with an oration to the 
“brave among the brave,” and as each speaker 
concluded he shook hands with our general and 
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ithdrew himself again among the guarded men. 
he body was lowered into the grave and the 
arth filled in upon his corpse amid absolute 
lence on the part of the whole army and spec- 
tors, while the pines above them were as if 
itched by the blackest funereal ink against the 
‘olden yellow patch still lingering in the sky where 
fie sun had set and against the leaden gloom of 
ae rest of the horizon where the thunder clouds 
ere again gathering and the twisted streams of 
he lightning were playing. The lines of soldiers 
i the sharp command presented arms, and the 
vugles wailed out in unison the impressive call of 
“The Last Post,” the signal which marks the end 
ef every day and the beginning of night, when all 
n the camps retire to rest. The scene, the hour, 
and all the surroundings fitted well together, and 
>tmed a solemn ending to a valiant soldier’s life. 
“hen rang out “Order Arms,” and the ceremony 
7as Over.’ 

Sir Alexander Ogston tells most fully the story 
of the Boer war. It is the best told story, from 
he medical point of view, that has been given us. 
And it is quite untechnical, so that the average 
man can enjoy every word of it. There is no 


doubt a purpose, and a medical purpose, in the 


telling of it. Sir Alexander Ogston has done 
much to improve the conditions of living (or dying) 
n hospital in time of war. He means to do more 
yet, and he has written this book to help him to 
do it. In that connexion, however, it is enough for 
1s to notice that he has strong faith in the nurse— 
he English (we hear his correction—Sco¢tish—but 
let the word go) the English nurse. Scarcely ever 
lid one fail him, and he expected great things ; 
nearly always with all his expectations he was 
astonished at their unselfishness and their endur- 
ance. 

One strange passage had better be given in full. 
Sir Alexander lay in the hospital at Bloemfontein, 
dying, as it was thought, of typhoid, and he says: 
‘I believe that unless there be such complications 
as. perforation of the intestines, the death from 
typhoid is not an unpleasant one for the patient, 
nowever appalling it may appear to an onlooker. 
In my delirium night and day made little difference 
0 me. 
placed me I lay, as it seemed, in a constant stupor 
which excluded the existence of any hopes or fears. 
Mind and body seemed to be dual, and to some 
sxtent separate. I was conscious of the body as 


In the four-bedded ward where they first: 


an inert tumbled mass near a door; it belonged to 
me, but it was not Z. I was conscious that my 
mental self used regularly to leave’the body, always 
carrying something soft and black, I did not know 
what, in my left hand—that was invariable—and 
wander away from it under grey, sunless, moonless, 
and starless skies, ever onwards to a distant gleam 
on the horizon, solitary but not. unhappy, and 
seeing other dark shades gliding silently by, until 
something produced a consciousness that the 
chilly mass, which I then recalled was my body, 
was being stirred as it lay by the door. I was then 
drawn rapidly back to it, joined it with disgust, 
and it became JZ, and was fed, spoken to, and 
cared for. When it was again left I seemed to — 
wander off as before, by the side of a silent, dark, 
slowly-flowing great flood, through silent fields of 
asphodel, knowing neither light nor darkness, and 
though I knew that death was hovering about, 
having no thought of religion nor dread of the end, 
and roamed on beneath the murky skies apathetic 
and contented, until something again disturbed the 
body where it lay, when I was drawn back to it 
afresh, and entered it with ever-growing repulsion. 
As the days went on, or rather I should say as 
time passed, all I knew of my sickness was that 
the wanderings through the dim asphodel fields 
became more continual and more distant, until 
about the end of the term of high fever I was 
summoned back to the huddled mass with intense 
loathing, and as I drew near and heard some one 
say ‘He will live,” I remember finding the mass 
less cold and clammy, and ever after that the 
wanderings appeared to be fewer and shorter, the 
thing lying at the door and / grew more together, 
and ceased to be separated into two entities. 

‘In my wanderings there was a strange conscious- 
ness that I could see through the walls of the 
building, though I was aware that they were there, 
and that everything was transparent to my senses. 
I saw plainly, for instance, a poor R.A.M.C. 
surgeon, of whose existence I had not known, and 
who was in quite another part of the hospital, grow 
very ill and scréam and die; I saw them cover his 
corpse and carry him softly out on shoeless feet, 
quietly and surreptitiously, lest we should know that 
he had died, and the next night—I thought—take 
him away to the cemetery. Afterwards, when I 
told these happenings to the sisters, they informed 
me that all this had happened just as I had fancied. 
But the name of the poor fellow I never knew.’ 
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The Hue and Cry. 


Miss Eleanor Trotter, who wrote a reliable 
description of ‘Life in Olden Times in Babylon 
and Assyria,’ has now written an equally reliable 
account of Seventeenth Century Life in the Country 
Parish in England (Cambridge: at the University 
Press; ros. net). Miss Trotter has style, but it 
is quiet and unadorned. There are no ‘purple 
patches,’ and we are sure there never were. But 
if the emotions are never excited, the intellect is 
never asleep. The facts are full of interest. And 
wé are greatly impressed with the changed world 

we now live in. Take the matter of ‘hue and cry’ 
~ for example. 

‘The constable had not only to prevent affrays 
in his township, but also to ensure that no breaker 
of the peace was allowed to escape. If a felon, or 
even a person suspected of felony, fled out of, or 
came into, the township, the constable was expected 
to take the initiative in raising the alarm, for he 
alone had legal authority to enforce his orders, he 
alone could and did present at the Quarter 
Sessions any one who disobeyed him. When the 
constable raised the hue and cry, all the inhabitants 
of the township had to take part in it on horseback 
and on foot. They turned out of their homes 
with knives, bows and arrows—those weapons 
which they were expected to keep ready for such 
emergencies — and crying, “Out, out,” blowing 
their horns, with shouting and uproar streamed 
after the fugitive. As the noise travelled over into 
the next township, so its constable must make his 
people take up the pursuit: thus ‘“‘the hue will be 
horned from vill to vill.” If a murderer escaped, 
the township was fined for negligence, if a robbery 
was committed and no township in the wapentake 
had captured the thief, the whole wapentake was 
held responsible and an assessment was levied on 
it to pay to the person robbed the value of the 
stolen goods: moreover every wapentake through 
which the thief fled had to take its share in making 
good the loss.’ 


Naval Wisdom. 


Messrs. Harrap are the publishers of a series of 
‘little books’ much admired by the book-lover 
and very useful to the speaker. The latest issue 
is A Little Book of Naval Wisdom (2s. 6d. net). 
There are quotations from as early a writer as 
Holinshed, and from as late a writer as Lord 


' | 

Beresford; and there are quotations from very’ 
many others between those two. What kind of 
quotations are they? Every kind, as this page, 
all from Nelson, will show: : | 

‘Recollect that you must be a seaman to be an/ 
officer, and also that you cannot be a good officer 
without being a gentleman. — /Velson, December 
ISO}. i 

‘There is no real happiness in this world.—. 
Nelson, to Earl St. Vincent, May 25, 1804. 

‘Temporizing may be necessary in small states, | 
in large ones it ought not to happen—it is humili- 
ating. —WVelson, to Sir J. Acton, June 1804. 

‘Small measures produce only small results.— 
Nelson, to the Queen of Naples, July ro, 1504. 

‘T have learnt not to be surprised at anything. — 
LVelson, December 19, 1504.’ 


The New Testament as a Charm. 


The Popular Report of the British and Foreign: 
Bible Society for the year 1918-1919 is called 
Rebuilding on the Rock (Bible House). It is as. 
varied a story as ever and as entertaining. The 
following epistle came from a Greek at Gambela, | 
in the Sudan: 


‘To the Director of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

‘Respectfully I have the honour to inform you: 
that I want you to make New Testaments in the 
Abyssinian language in a very small size, to be 
used as charms against the devil, for the Abys-’ 
sinians. JT want you also to make three pictures. 
in it—on the first page the picture of the Holy 
Trinity, in the middle the crucifying of Jesus, and 
on the last page the ascension of Jesus. I pray, 
you to let me know if you can do this book or not. 
If you can do it, how much is the expense? And: 
how long before I can have it? And to whom 
shall I send the money? And I shall be much 
obliged.’ 


} 


} NEW POETRY. 
Thomas Hardy. 


In his eightieth year Thomas Hardy sees the issue 


‘of his Collected Poems (8s. 6d.) in Messrs. Mac- 


millan’s handsome uniform edition of the poets— 
the edition we prefer to all others and in which 
we especially cherish Matthew Arnold, Christina. 
Rossetti, and Tennyson. And many of the poems. 
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ire due to his later years, many of the’best, nearly 
ill of the most melodious. For in his youth 
; ardy could not write poetry, but wrote bad prose 
Wm artificially correct lines, and nobody believed 
ihat he would ever write poetry. Thus it has been 
nis lot to write the verse of an old man in his youth 
and the poetry of a young man in his old age. 
‘When he was seventy-three he wrote : 


Out of the past there rises a week— 
Who shall read the years O! 

In that week there was heard a singing— 
Who shall spell the years O !— 


In that week there was heard a singing, 
And the white owl wondered why. 
In that week there was heard a singing, 
And forth from the casement were candles 
flinging 
?.adiance that fell on the deodar and lit up the 
path thereby. 


No one is able yet to see Hardy’s poetry as a 
#whole, and on the separate poems much variety of 
tjudgment is expressed. In substance it generaily 
ends in an 7sm—pessimism. Is Hardy a pessimist, 
then? In his poetry? Assuredly he finds at 
jevery step he takes that. something is obstructing 
his way, and he concludes that the feet of all other 
jmen stumble over the same obstruction. The 
iwhole scheme of things is out of order—if it is a 
|schemeat all. And easy acquiescence is not in Azm. 


‘Has some Vast Imbecility, . 
: Mighty to build and blend, 
But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry? 


Or come we of an Automaton 

Unconscious of our pains? 

Or are we live remains 
Of Godhead dying downwards, brain atid eye 
now gone? 


Or is it that some high Plan betides, 
As yet not understood, 
Of Evil stormed by Good, 
We, the forlorn hope, over which Menieuement 
strides ? 


But that is not sheer despair. It is a question, 
with an alternative for answer. ‘Are we mere 
puppets dancing to a tune which the Automaton 
‘sets? Or are we the poor wraiths and ghosts of 
what was once Godlike, but which has now hope- 


lessly deteriorated? Or—and here sounds the 
voice of Hope, the last thing left in Pandora’s box 
—are we the champions of some mighty project 
and purpose, for which we must cheerfully give our 
lives if only those who come after us may win 
where we failed? Mr. Hardy gives us no answer 
to these questions. ‘Earth’s old glooms and 
pains are still the same.” But what we catch in 
these lines is the whisper of ‘that divine discontent 
which can never get satisfaction from a purely 
scientific view of the world, craving, as it perpetu- 
ally does, for more light and a more comfortable 
assurance.’ 


William Stebbing. 


It is a volume containing Some Greek Master- 
pteces in Dramatic and Bucolic Poetry thought into 
English Verse by William Stebbing, M.A., Hon. 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford (Fisher 
Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). 

The selections are from A‘schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus, Apollonius Rhodius, and one anonymous. 
writer, the author of ‘The Swallow Song.’ 

Do you know the Swallow Song? We shall take: 
the liberty of quoting it in Mr. Stebbing’s ‘think-- 
ing.’ An appetizing taste it will give of a most. 
enjoyable volume. 


THE SWALLOW SONG. 


IGNOTUS. 

Ho! the Swallow, the Swallow is here, and She- 
brings 

From the South, and its sunshine, all beautiful 
things ! 

Hovering o’er glossy black back, or close: 
pressed 

In joy and in love to her buff and white: 
breast. 


See how the sisterhood of the fair Hours 
Before her can lay a carpet of flowers— 
How violet, primrose, myrtle and sallow 
Burst into bloom to welcome the Swallow! 
Goodman, fling wide open the gate, © 
Let not my Lady Swallow wait! 
Bustle! Bustle! where is the cake, 
That here they know so well to bake, 
And the wine? 
Brimful beakers, please ;. » 
With a whole basketful of cheese. 
Hungry and thirsty, and coming from far, 
Our Lady’s not very particular ; 
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But white bread, or brown, be it crumb, be it 
crust, 
Spread a table for Her you will; and you must. 
‘Go as we came, and take nothing away?’ 
Her Ladyship does not put up with a Nay! 
Good people, take heed! You hardly guess 
what 
A spirit She has, the strong bill She has got; 
She might peck off the lintel, or door’s-self; 
then where ; 
To go in, or go out, with your door in the air? 
Or, stay: who’s there sitting? Why should 
we not take 
The trim little housewife? She’s nicer 
cake ; 
Our lady will tuck her tight under her wing ; 
Light weight for a Mistress who carries the 
Spring! 
Says ‘she won’t come’? Well, hand out to 
us instead 
A pancake, or bun, or a little pulled bread; 
And a twelvemonth from now you'll be. glad 
that you gave ;— ; 
A penny’s in kindness worth a pound that you 
save ! 
To givers the gain; 
Tis all one to the Swallow! 
Open your doors to the Swallow, the Swallow! 
Nobody keeps his door“shut to the Swallow! 
Merry urchins are we; and why not you tow? 
Just slip off your years, and come into our 
crew ! 
On, Swallow, on; and, Boys, all, follow, follow ! 
Hail to the Springtide! Thrice hail to the Swallow ! 


than 


M. W. Cannan. af 


You will not find a more poignant after-war note 
{to be poetry at all) than the note you will find in 
The Splendid Days (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. net) of 
Miss M. W. Cannan. The news of the Armistice 
was brought into an office in Paris: 


It was quite quiet in the big empty room 
Among the typewriters and little piles ¥ 

Of index cards: one said, ‘We’d better just 
Finish the day’s reports and do the files.’ 

And said, ‘It’s awf'lly like Recessional, 

Now when the tumult has all died away.’ 

The other said, ‘Thank God we saw it through; 
I wonder what they’ll do at home to-day.’ 


And said, ‘You know it will be quiet to-night — 
Up at the Front: first time in all these years, — 
And no one will be killed there any more,’ 
And stopped, to hide her tears. l 
She said, ‘I’vey told you; he was killed in 
June.’ 
The other said, ‘My dear, I know; I know... . 
It’s over for me too. .. . My Man was killed, 
Wounded </ap.9and died ...*. sate Ypresieaees 
three years ago. . 
And he’s my Man, and IJ want him,’ she said, 
And knew that peace could not give back her 
Dead. 


That poem strikes the note at the beginning. 
But gradually the bitterness of loss passes into the 
sense of possession, the possession of a love that 
death cannot touch. The living and the dead are 
simply waiting for one another: 


When I shall come through’ all the world at 
last 

Upon some evening late, 

And Peter ask me what I did on earth 

That he should open for me Heaven’s gate, 


I shall not try to think of all the things 

I did, and failed to do, 

But put my hands against my heart that is 
A brown bird singing at the thought of you, 


And say I was a woman, and I gave 

One man,all love I had, 

And he went out to the Great War and died, 
But since I loved him was made yery glad. 


And Michael, who is leader in God’s wars, 
Will take the golden key 

And say, ‘I know her Soldier, let her in,’ 

And turn the lock, and swing the door for me. 


And the great angels will lift up their swords 
For me as I go through, 

And turn back to their watch again, and I 
Shall hold your hands and be again with you. — 
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